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Noam  Friedman  rakes  the  Hebron  market  with  gunfire  yesterday,  wnmiHng  tight  PaiMHnimm,  heftimn  hring  ompwwwd  fry  muHiw  TbtboH  «ni«nr  («mirc)  and  dragged  away  under  arrest,  clutching  his  skullcap  photographs:  ap  and  rhjtter 

Assault  on  a fragile  peace 


A 

n 


Crazed  soldier 
shoots  Arabs 


Jessica  Beery  In  Hebrew 
and  Stqram  Bhatia 


dier,  who  snot 
and  wounded 
eight  Palestinians 
in  Hebron’s 
crowded  marketplace  yester- 
day, forced  Israeli  and  Pales- 
tinian security  teams  into  an 
unprecedented  show  of  coop- 
eration as  they  struggled  to 
control  an  eruption  of  Arab 
anger. 

Yasser  Araffcfs  police  res- 
ponded to  a cry  ter  help  from 
the  Israeli  army  by  acting  as 
human  shields,  placing  them- 
selves between  the  soldiers 
and  a flirlous  crowd  of  bottle- 
and  stone-throwing 
Palestinians. 

Their  successful  bid  at 
crowd  control  has  done  more 
to  save  the  tottering  Middle 


East  peace  peaces s than  any 
ectofstafawmwTidrtPbyaffite 
Israeli  qr  paBfj. 

dans,  lfldi 


hi  the  old  city  of 
Jerusalem. 

The  Kraeli  gagman,  Nbam. 
Friwhnari,  aged  19 ’and  wear- 
ing an  aray^mlform;  glasses 
and  a skullcap,  carried  out 
the  attack  at  shoot  950am. 
Sitte  <tt  the  ground,  possi- 
bly tpsteady  his  aim.  he  eng* 
tied  fija  M-16  automatic  rifle 
into  Palwdtolan  shoppers  in 
the  crowded  Palestinian  vege- 
table market,  before  being 
overpowered  and  arrested  by 
Israeli  troops. 

Last  night  be  said  he  aimed 
to  sabotage  the  impending 
agreement  between  Israel  and 
the  Palestinian  Authority, 
under  which  the  Israeli  army 


will  withdraw  from  80j&r 
cent  of  the  city. 

Mr  Friedman  told  police  in- 
terrogators'he  had  no  regrets. 
“I  did  it  for  the  sake  cf  He- 
hron,  ft**  historic  city  of  our 
ihfhers,**  he  wW  "Hebron 
has  always-been  a Jewish  chy 
and  wfll  remain  so  forever.” 
Israeli  .^tgg  radio  report* d 
that  bis  had^ea^^dsCBCdng 
;*ips5fcMrie 


and 

is*  great)  as’  he 

JhttL  Others  scrambled  fin- 
cover.  One  ditoriy  man  in  a 
red-and-white-checkered 
Arab  haaiditeem  stumbled  as 
ha-  ran.'  Adoflier  mm. 

TwJHTng  a piyH<»  shipping 
bag,  clutched  bin  luft  ann, 
bleeding  from  a bullet  wound. 

*1  heard  the  shots  and  ran 
tn  his  direction.  He  screamed 
as  he  fired.  He  stood  In  one 
place  and  ■fired.*'  said  an  Is- 
raeli army  fiffleer,  Lieutenant 
Avi  Buakefla  He  said  it  took 
about  10  seconds  befiire  he 
ronliT  overpower  th»  gunman. 
Mr  Ftledman  shouted,  “don't 
shoot  me”  after  he  was 
subdued. 

night  Palestinians,  Includ- 


ing a boy  aged  16,  were 
wounded  tnlrgrt  to  hOSpi* 
taL  Tp?o  of  them,  both  men, 
are  in  critical  condition. 

The  Israeli  army’s  immedi- 
ate respepse  was  to  damp  a 
curfew  on  Hebron,  where  400 
Jewish  settlers  are  sur- 
rounded by  more  than  100,000 
Ifelesdniana.  At  the  request  of 
army's  top  brass, 
Palestinian  security 

WiW  for  Hghmn  tn 


the  Palestinians  has  wit- 
nessedthe  organised  protests 
anH  niaghps  that  routinely  fol- 
low such  a tragedy. 

Israeli  military  analysts 
attribute  the  «dm  to  the 
effort  put  in  by  Mr  Arafat’s 
security  forces.  “They  were 
very  cooperative,’’  said  an  Is- 
raeli army  officer  in  Hebron. 
“They  realise  that  such  inci- 
dents do  not  contribute  to  file 
peace  process."  ■ — 

le  ofhCD- 


‘I  did  it  for  Hebron,  the  tiistoric  city  of 
our  fathers.  Hebron  has  always  been  a 
Jewish  city  and  will  remain  so  forever1 


ticn.  The  Palestinian  forces 
were  led  by  Colonel  Jlhrfl  Ra- 
jonh,  Mr  Arafefs  powerful 

West  Bank  sheriff 
He  and  his  men  acted  as 
human  shields  by  placing 
themselves  between  Israeli 
soldiers  and  a crowd  of  furi- 
ous Palestinians  throwing 
stones  and  bottles.  Contrary 
to  expectations,  the  Palestin- 
ian reaction  has  been  mated. 
Neither  Hebron  nor  any  other 
West  Bask  city  controlled  by 


operation  between  the  Israeli 
and  Palestinian  security 
forces  is  an  encouraging  sign 
of  bow  the  two  sides  could 
work  together  on  the  ground, 
despite  political  tensions  at 
file  top.  For  the  last  six 
months  file  issue  of  security 
has  prevented  both  sides  from 
reaching  an  agreement  on  the 
Israeli  redeployment 
Israeli  negotiators  insisted 
that  the  original  agreement 
signed  by  the  previous 


Labour  government  did  not 
guarantee  the  security  of  the 
400  Jewish  settlers  in  file  city. 
The  Palestinians,  meanwhile, 
have  warned  that  the  pres- 
ence cf  the  Jewish  settlers  is  a 
time  bomb  that  would  destroy 
the  peace  process. 

Despite  yesterday’s  attack, 
the  braei?  prime  minister, 
Binyamin  Netanyahu,  has 
vowed  to  continue  his  efforts 
to  sign  a deal  on  Hebron.  Mr 
Netanyahu  was  .scheduled  to 
meet  Mr  Arafat  yesterday  to 
initial  rtw  agreement,  but 
called  off  a summit  meeting  at 
the  last  mtnnte  after  claiming 
he  was  too  busy. 

The  prime  minister's  crit- 
ics say  he  now  has  a golden 
opportunity  to  proceed  with 
the  Hebron  pullout.  because 
the  settlers’  argument  that 
they  will  be  the  victims  of  Pal- 
estinian terror  has  been 
weakened  after  yesterday’s 
attack.  Undoubtedly,  it  would 
have  been  easier  for  Mr  Ne- 
tanyahu if  yesterday’s  vic- 
tims had  been  Jews. 

Mr  Netanyahu  told  repor- 
ters: “I  want  to  malm  unequiv- 
ocally dean  the  agreement 
that  we  have  spoken  about  in 
recent  mouths  Is  an  essential 

need  in  order  to  prevent  vio- 


lent acts  from  both  sides  of  the 
sort  we  saw  today.  The  delays 
in  the  negotiaticajs  only  create 
a situation  of  instability,  un- 
certainty, and  they  provoke 
and  create  conditions  for  de- 
velopments ofthe  sort  we  have 
seen  today.  And  so  we  most 


complete  this  agreement  in 
the  good  and  responsible  way 
that  we  said  we  would.  No 
crime  and  no  violent  act  will 
stand  in  the  way  of  our  com- 
pleting the  work." 
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Nelson  Mandela?  The  prison 
officers  were  all  scared  of  him, 
you  know.’  Joanna  Coles 
joins  the  first  boatload  of 
ordinary  South  African  tourists 
to  the  notorious  Robben  (stand 

| FEEL  Good,  the  _ theme 


J music  to  Good  Morning 
Vietnam,  was  blasting  from 
the  row  of  pizzerias  as  the 
good  tug  Protons,  hooting 
wildly  on  its  maiden  voy- 
age. manoeuvred  away 
from  Cape  Town’s  water- 
front shopping  complex. 

“Right,*’  shouted  tiho  cap- 
tain, “we’ll  be  travelling  at 
a rate  of  20  knots,  so  bold 
on  to  your  babies,”  The 
swell  in  Table  Bar  was 
compensated  only  by  ***• 
spellbinding  view  behind 

us  of  Table  Mountain 
flanked  by  the  Lion’s  Head 

and  Devil’s  Peak. 

It  takes  40  minutes  by- 
boat  from  Cape  Town  to 
Island. 


Robben 


and  this 
was  the  first  boat  to 
ordinary  South  Africans  on 
a tour  of  the  Island  where 
their  president  spent  a 
third  of  his  lift  in  prison. 

“I  wanted  to  come  and 
understand  it  first  hand, 
for  myself,”  said  Elizabeth 
Matheka,  with  her  hus- 
band" a legal  consultant 
from  Johannesburg- 
In  the  ultimate  gesture 

reconcUiafion.  K^es 

turned  out  to  be 
prisoners  and  ex-prison  of- 


ficers, 1mW«H«gnkhahta  in 
their  uniform  of  guinea 
fowl-patterned  shirts. 

As  the  boat  docked  they 
herded  us  on  two  old  chara- 
bancs the  trip  took  on 
the  nature  of  a surreal 
school  outing,  with  passen- 
gers hurling  questions. 

“Was  it  true  that  sharks 
were  fed  from  the  Island  to 
prevent  prisoners  from 
swimming?”  demanded  a 
ffiwaii  Indian  boy.  “No,” 
said  NesQ  Foozle,  a former 
“correctional  officer”. 
“But.  can  yon  still  see 

sharksT’ the  boy  persisted. 

As  the  bus  drew  into  a 
slate  quarry,  Lionel  Davids, 
a former  political  prisoner, 
raised  his  hand.  “They  gave 
ns  the  crudest  of  wheelbar- 
rows, and  the  common  law 
prisoners  would  gang  up 
against  qs  when  we  worked 
here,”  he  recalled.  “They 

would  say  our  barrows 
weren't  loaded  properly 
and  then  they  would  take 
onr  meat  rations.’’ 

“What  did  you  break  the 
rocks  with?”  called  ont 
Vanesh  Naldoo,  a physicist 
from  Johannesburg. 

“Crowbars,  hammers  or 
chisels,”  replied  Mr  Davids 


Britain 


The  first  tourists — including  former  prisoners — walking 
in  the  courtyard  of  Robben  island  prison  yesterday 


as  a springbok  gambolled 
past  the  coach  window.  _ 

“What  about  the  leper 
colony?”  asked  Lynda  Rob- 
inson, Mr  Naidoo’s  fiancee. 
“The  lepers  were  here  from 
1846  to  1985.”  said  Mr 
Fourie,  pointing  to  a tidal 
pool  where  the  lepers 
bathed,  hoping  the  salt 
water  would  ease  their  ter- 
rible disease. 

Past  .the  wreck  of  a yackt 
called  Song  of  Love,  past  a 
Taiwanese  fishing  vessel 
and  the  colony  of  10,000 

penguins,  the  bus  circled 
the  island,  Juddering  to  an 
abrupt  halt  in  another 
quarry,  time  of  bright 

white  stone. 

“This  is  where  President 
Mandela  worked,”  Mr 
Fourie  reported,  fmd  the 
bus  broke  into  spontaneous 


wolf  whistles.  “Take  off 
your  sunglasses  and  imag- 
ine working  in  this  glare 
five  days  a week.  The  dost 
blocked  the  tear  dnets  — no 
wander  our  president  has 
trouble  with  Ms  eyes.” 
“Shame,”  called  out  Mrs 
Matheka.  to  more  whoop- 
ing. “Were  the  prisoners 
shackled?”  inquired  the  In- 
dian boy.  Mr  Davids  shook 


Ids  he 
But 


it  was  here  In  the 
white  glare  that  the  prison- 
ers would  swap  stories  and 
information  from  their  cor- 
respondence courses,  edu- 
cating each  other  in  the 
process  and  earning  the 
quarry  the  nickname  “The 
University". 

“Yeah,”  said  Mr  Fourie, 
“the  warders  never  real- 
Tumto  page  2,  column  6 


West  film  plans 
spur  law  review 


Tftr  Government  is  to 
review  the  law  govern- 
ing the  duties  of  the 
Official  Solicitor,  amid  out- 
rage over  a decision  to  grant  a 
production  company  access  to 
archive  material  relating  to 
the  death  of  Feed  West  and 
events  at  his  home  in  Crom- 
well Street,  Gloucester. 

The  Official  Solicitor,  Peter 
Harris,  entered  into  an  option 
agreement  with  the  London- 
based  Portman  Entertain- 
ment Group  which  gives  the 
company  non-documentary 
film,  television,  video  and  an- 
cillary rights  to  material  from 
the  West  estate. 

As  Official  Solicitor,  Mr 
Harris  has  a duty  to  “respon- 
sibly” maximise  the  financial 
returns  from  the  West  estate 
for  the  West’s  five  children. 
No  details  have  bear  given 
about  the  financial  aspects  of 
the  deal,  although  it  is  under- 
stood the  initial  contract  is 
worth  a four-figure  sum. 

But  the  decision  was  con- 
demned by  relatives  of  the 
Wests  and  the  victims,  and  by 
politicians  and  Church  lead- 
ers. Mr  West’s  brother.  Dou& 
called  h "Sick".  The  Attorney 
General,  Sir  Nicholas  LyeD, 
has  romft  under  mtpnoo  pres- 
sure from  MPs  to  stop  the  sale. 


Douglas  French,  the  local 
Tory  MP,  accused  Mr  Harris 
of  allowing  commercial  ex- 
ploitation to  take  priority 
over  common  human  de- 
cency. 

He  said:  “It  underlines  the 
foct  that  the  Official  Solicitor 
shows  scant  regard  for  local 
feelings,  and  no  thought  for 
the  wish  of  the  city  of 
Gloucester  to  put  these  dread- 
ful events  into  the  past  For 
the  victims’  relatives  it  wfll 
be  a deeply  painful  reminder 
and  an  insult  to  their  wishes 
to  grieve  in  private." 

However,  it  is  understood 
that  file  Government’s  review 
is  unlikely  to  affect  the  sale. 

The  deal  also  ineamfrs  an 
option  an  Geoffrey  Wansell’s 
West  biography.  An  Evil 
Love,  published  last  Septem- 
ber. Mr  Wansell,  who  was 

also  granted  access  to  the  ar- 
chive material  by  Mr  Harris, 
described  it  as  “terrifying”.  It 
includes  West’s  memoirs  and 
conversations  with  his  origi- 
nal solicitor,  as  well  as  police 
statements, 


The  Official  Solicitor’s 
duties  include  judicial  and 
other  trusteeships  and  the  ad- 
ministration erf  the  deceased's 
estates.  He  is  also  reponsibto 

for  the  representation  of  mi- 
nors, persons  of  unsound 
mind  and  persons  committed 
for  contempt  of  court 
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Martin  Wainwright 

NEW  Labour  yesterday 
ran  into  retired  usher- 
ette Julia  Baron — the 
only  person  to  have  fallen  the 
full  length  of  tlie  circle  at  the 
Harrogate  Odeon  while  carry- 
ing an  ice  cream  and  drinks 

tray. 

“There  were  squashed  ices 
all  around  me,"  she  said,  still 
with  a shiver  of  horror  after  40 
years,  “and  do  you  know,  the 
manager,  Roy.  went  and 
turned  the  flipping  spotlight 
on  the  whole  thing.  ” 

A similar  sort  of  scene  had 
just  taken  place  on  Julia’s  sub- 
urban doorstep,  as  Labour’s 
deputy  leader  snow -shovelled, 
snowballed  and  snowman- 
hunt  his  way  into  the  earliest 
possible  start  for  election 
year.  On  the  frozen  streets  of 
Swfflingtan.  Yorkshire  pit 
community  turned  Leeds  com- 
muter village,  John  Prescott 
was  out  to  snatch  marginal 
votes  with  all  the  gusto  he 
showed  in  August  on  Clee- 
thorpes  beach. 

“A  bit  forward,  Mr  Pres- 
cott,*' instructed  a photogra- 
pher, as  Tony  Blair's  number 
two  bulldozed  a shovel  down 
the  Barons’  snow-caked  path. 
“Bring  your  snowball  over 
here."  said  another,  hoping  to 
squeeze  politician,  mfostiw  and 
a Leeds  City  Council  “No  Ban 
Games”  notice  together  in  the 
sights  of  a wide-angle  lens. 

Elmet  Labour  Party  stal- 
warts looked  on  with  a slightly 
fidgety  air  as  the  deputy 
leader  gamely  Jumped 
through  the  media  hoops.  Be- 
hind him,  fflm  an  elephant's 
keeper  with,  bucket  and  spade, 
the  marginal  seat's  prospec- 
tive candidate,  CoUnBurgon, 
patted  out  the  snowball  debris 
with  an  efficient  yardbrush. 

“It  takes  some  getting  used 
to,  seeing  them  on  your  door- 
step and  not  on  the  telly,”  said 
Mrs  Baron’s  husband  James, 
aged  66  and  searching 
through  his  30-year  career  as  a 
cinema  projectionist  for  a 
suitable  parallel  drama. 
“Snows  ofKiUmanjaro? 


Review 


Where  Eagles  Dare?  Anyway, 
I can  tell  you,  I’d  much  rather 
have  these  come  round  than 
the  other  lot  It's  definitely 
time  for  a change.” 

The  hallowed  sis  words, 
echoed  by  Mr  Prescott  with  all 
the  feeling  of  18  years’  opposi- 
tion, were  regularly  repealed 
across  SwiUington’s  Primrose 
estate— even  set  to  music  by 
Bernard  Kelly,  aged  6S,  who 
was  ambushed  sweeping  his 
elderly  neighbour’s  path.  A 
member  of  the  amateur  Show- 
stoppers  troupe  (“Day  centres 
a speciality,  songs  from  all  the 
great  shows"),  he  hugged  the 
deputy  leader  and  burst  into: 
"Without  a song,  the  day 
would  never  end . . ." 

“Hey,  just  a minute,  we’re 
doing  this  together.  What  are 
the  words?”  interrupted  Mr 
Prescott  as  the  cameras  cir- 
cled. A brief  tutorial,  and 
neighbours  watching  from 
their  fairy-lit  windows  were 
treated  to  a vigorous  duet 
The  meet-the-margmals 
tramp,  with  giveaway  Labour 
Party  calendars  (tick  off  the 
days  until  the  end  of  this  Tory 

government"),  was  relatively 

undisturbed  by  Mr  Prescott’s 
New  Year  appearance  in  the 
Public  Record  Office  docu- 
ments on  the  1966  seamen’s 
strike.  Were  Special  Branch's 
newly  released  revelations  (“I 
saw  three  men  with  a tea  urn 
getting  into  a taxi,"  noted  one 
communist-spotting  officer) 
likely  to  tar  New  Labour? 

“No.  but  then  I'm  a commu- 
nist myself,"  said  Mrs  Baron. 
“Well,  neatly.”  Otherwise  the 
reaction  was  “What  docu- 
ments?” and  “1966?  Isn’t  that 
when  we  won  the  World  Cup?” 
Mr  Prescott  himself  was 
happy  to  chat  about  the  unsub- 
stantiated scares  raised  by 
Harold  Wilson,  concluding:  “I 
I did  what  all  seamen  did  to  end 
an  tmfrfr  system  Andrenmn- 
ber,  it  was  a Labour  govern- 
ment which  changed  that  sys- 
tem in  foe  end.” 

A pause  at  Number  10,  for  a 
photo  of  the  Prescott  finger 
pointing  at  the  symbolic  num- 
ber (although  retired  tailoress 
Edith  Brock,  who  lives  there, 
proved  to  be  a floater),  and  the 
convoy  swept  off.  “I  thought  at 
first  they  were  Jehovah’s  Wit- 
nesses,” confided  Mr  Kelly, 
still  humming  Without  A 
Song.  “You  know  the  differ- 
ence between  them  and  a 
Lada,  don't  you?  You  can  shut 
the  door  on  a Lada.  That’s  one 
they  eqjoy  at  our  Showstop- 
persdos” 


The  16th  century  Taymotrth  Castle  (left)  beside  Loch  Tay,  with  later  Adam  buildings,  and  (right)  Regency  Hospital,  in  Exe  Vale,  Devon  photosjwhs: 

Prince  aims  to  defend  historic  buildings 


John  Ezardon 

plans  to  tackle 
‘one  of  the 
worst  threats 
to  buildings 
for  centuries’ 


THE  prince  of  Wales  has 
taken  a lead  in 
up  a heritage  trust 

airrmri  at  highlighting 

and  beginning  to  tackle  what 
is  seen  as  one  of  the  worst 
threats  to  British  historic 

hunrilwgg  far  nfmtnrtoa 
The  Phoenix  Trust — which 
held  its  first  meeting  without 
publicity  at  the  end  of  the 
year  — win  be  launched  offi- 
cially in  the  spring.  It  is  al- 
ready drafting  applications 
for  project  grants  from  the 
Heritage  lottery  Fund. 

The  trust  whose  concern  is 
based  on  three  years  of 
research  Initiated  by.  the 
prince,  estimates  that  nearly 
500  high-grade  abandoned 
buildings  are  foiling  into  de- 
cay. These  Include  98  Vic- 
torian asylums,  hundreds  of 
redundant  Ministry  of  De- 
fence buildings  and  an  esti- 
mated 200  country  houses  in 
England,  Scotland  and  Wales. 

Prince  Charles,  the  trust 
president  has  said  the  scale 
and  number  of  buildings  sud- 
denly coming  on  the  market 
“often  overwhelms  the  pri- 
vate sector's  ability  to  res- 
pond. Splendid,  unique  build- 
ings are  disappearing.” 

- A member  of  the  steering 
group  which  set  up  the  trust 
Marcus  Binney,  president  of 
the  charity  Save  Britain's 
Heritage,  said:  “Not  since  the 
Beeching  axe  fell  on  railways 
has  so  large  a dice  of  the 
nation’s  public  architectural 
heritage  been  made  so  precip- 
itately redundant.” 

Another  member,  the  archi- 
tect and  conservationist  Kit 
Martin,  said:  "We  have  been 
inundated  with  accounts  of 
buildings  in  trouble.  It  is  a 
huge,  ongoing  problem.  The 
extent  of  the  crisis  has  to  be 
realised  before  people  can 
start  reacting  to  it” 

The  number  of  sites  at  risk 
has  not  previously  been 
counted  because  they  have 
I been  abandoned  piecemeal, 

I mainly  as  a result  of  MOD  and 
health  department  policy 
changes  in  the  1980s  and  ’90s. 

A rare  publicised  example 
of  the  crisis  was  the  Royal 
Naval  College,  Greenwich, 
now  thought  likely  to  find  a 
private  buyer,  but  some  of  the 
other  buildings  are  deserted 
and  vandalised. 

In  a study  of  abandoned 
country  houses,  Mr  Martin 
has  confidence  that  That- 
cherite  1980s  wealth  creation 
would  solve  the  problem  was 
unfounded.  “A  large  number 
of  properties  taken  over  by 
the  newly  wealthy  are  in  the 


Breathless  in  the 
mystic  twilight 


Geoffrey  Baskerville 

BT  Scottish  Ensemble 

Queen’s  HaU,  Edinburgh 


THE  BT  Scottish  Ensem- 
ble knows  a thing  or  two 
about  theatre,  ami  if  that 
sounds  meretricious  or  super- 
ficial. it  shouldn't.  For  their 
mixed  instrumental  pro- 
gramme in  the  intimate  Geor- 
gian interior  of  the  Queen’s 
Hall,  Edinburgh,  two  enor- 
mously tall  candelabra  had 
been  positioned  behind  the 
musicians.  These  silhouetted 
the  12  players,  setting  a sur- 
prisingly appropriate  atmo- 
sphere for  the  blending  of 
some  otherwise  tricky  music. 

The  night  featured  two  sig- 
nificant manifestations  of  con- 
temporary spiritual  minimal- 
ism: Part's  Cantus  In 
Memoriam  Benjamin  Britten 
and  Tavener's  new  Tears  of 
the  Angels,  and  three  alto- 
gether more  worldly  concert/ 
gross!  (Bach's  Brandenburg 
No  5,  Corelli's  Christmas  Con- 
certo and  Leighton's  Concerto 
for  Harpsichord.  Flute  and 
Strings).  The  Ensemble 
shifted  gear  from  courtly  to 
spiritual  with  finely  judged 
mothentum,  while  their  virtu- 
osity unleashed  the  muscular- 
ity beneath  the  skin  of  Bach 
and  Corelli,  and  gave  a con- 
vincing voice  to  Leighton’s  el- 
egant concerto. 

the  evening  was  designed 
to  lead  up  to  Tavener’s  Tears 
of  the  Angels  (commissioned 
by  the  Ensemble  for  Its  leader 
Clio  Gould  and  written  in  trib- 
ute to  the  dead  of  Bosnia).  Sud- 
dehly  the  flickering  of  light 
transformed  the  event  into 
something  between  a commu- 
nal vigil  and  a religious  rite  In 


the  best  sense  this  is  what  Ta- 
vener's pianissimo  threnody 
is — a cathartic  piece  of  ritual, 
not  a concert  work—  and  it 
left  the  audience  hushed  and 
breathless. 

It  is  a long  sigh  for  strings, 
and  made  up  of  the  simplest  Of 
materials:  sustained  chords,  a 
fragment  of  modal  chant  ris- 
ing and  foiling  in  thirds,  slow- 
ing ascending  and  descending 
scales  and,  most  significantly, 
skeins  affinely  shimmering 
trills,  frequently  at  the  top  of 

the  violin’s  range  and  some- 
times incorporating 
harmonics. 

To  say  that  the  effect  is  as  if 
the  ecstatic  violin  solo  that 
ends  Prokofiev’s  First  Con- 
certo bad  got  caught  up  in  a 
memory  of  some  forgotten 
Vaughan  Williams  fragment 
conveys  only  apart  of  what 
makes  the  spell  erf  this  music 
so  intense.  Tavener's  purpose 
Is  plainly  to  call  close  a sense 
of  transcendent  compassion 
for  human  tragedy,  which  Cor 
the  most  part  is  just  out  of 
human  reach.  And  via  the 
candles  and  the  theatre  and 
the  phenomenal  control  of  the 
soloists,  a rite  rather  than  a 
performance  is  what  you  get. 

As  music.  Tears  of  the  An- 
gels is  everything  and  noth- 
ing. When  It  appears  on  CD  it 
Is  Ukely  to  take  a place  along- 
side Barber’s  Adagio,  Gor- 
eckl’s  Symphony  of  Sorrowful 
Songs,  and  Tavener’s  own 
Protecting  Veil  as  a modern 
elegiac  classic.  But  if  you  ex- 
perience it  without  the  theatre 
and  the  ritual,  you  may  well 
find  ltstrippedof  the  very 
quality  its  composer  surely  in- 
tended. Good?  Bad?  I guess 

you  actually  had  to  be  there. 
This  review  appeared  in  some 
editions  yesterday. 


The  task 


The  Royal  William  Victualling  Yard  at  Plymouth,  listed  as  a Grade  One  national  monument  photograph:  marc  hill 


hands  of  receivers  ...  Fine 
houses  are  still  being  demol- 
ished and  allowed  to  foil  into 
ruin.” 

The  chairman  of  the  Phoe- 
nix Trust  is  David  Taylor, 
respected  for  his  investment- 
raising  record  as  chief  execu- 
tive until  last  year  of  the  gov- 
ernment regeneration  agency 
English  Partnerships.  Mem- 
bers include  Sir  Terry  Heiser, 
former  permanent  secretary 
at  the  Environment  Depart- 
ment, former  Scottish  Coun- 
tryside Commission  chair- 
man John  Carr,  and  the  1 
prince’s  aide  Manon  | 
Williams. 

In  its  first  year  the  trust  is 
expected  to  aim  to  begin  res- 1 


cuing  between  three  and  five 
large  buildings,  but  not  by 
seeking  blockbusting  lottery 
subsidies  for  every  project 
Instead,  it  will  deploy  a self- 
financing  method  pioneered 


and  using  the  revenue  to  fund 
the  next  phase. 

This  method  has  already 
been  used  to  save  bankrupt 
country  houses  and  bjgpuhlic 
rites  such  as  the  Royal  Naval 


The  number  of  buildings  coming  on 
the  market  often  overwhelms  the 
private  sector’s  ability  to  respond* 


by  local  building  preservation  , 
trusts  on  far  smaller  projects. 
This  is  to  raise  money  in  | 
stages  by  converting  parts  of 
a building  into  bouses,  apart-  I 
meals  or  offices,  selling  these  I 


Hospital,  Great  Yarmouth.  “If 
you  can  get  it  right,  you  can 
make  a budding  pay  for  it- 
self a trust  member-said. 

Mr  Martin,  who  since  the 
1960s  has  converted  six  large 


country  houses  into  mostly 
self-contained  homes,  pre- 
serving the  original  large 
rooms,  said  the  technique 
should  work  with  hospitals. 
‘•Many  are  splendid  places  in 
park  landscapes,  attractive  to 
live  in-  People  are  desperate 
for  something  different  and 
want  to  live  in  historic  build- 1 
ings.  In  recession  or  in  boom, 
they  are  easier  to  seU" 

Lottery  money  would  be  i 
sought  for  difficult,  “mar- 
ginal'’ projects.  Each  project  I 
would  take  at  least  four  or 

five  years  to  finish.  “But  if  we 
can  save  20  great  buildings  in 
20  years,  that  will  be 
worthwhile." 

The  test  for  the  trust  win  be 


□ The  Royal  William  Vict- 
ualling Yard  atPlymouth. 
listed,  as  a Grade  l national 
monument.  Plymouth  De- 
velopment Corporation  has 
spent  £8  million  to  stop  the 

500,000  sq  ft  building  disin- 
tegrating. 

□ The  40-a ere  Deal  Bar- 
racks. Kent,  “a  unique  his- 
toric setting”,  mostly  late 
18th  century-  Due  to  be  va- 
cated by  Royal  Marines 
School  of  Music.  “Restora- 
tion urgently  needed.” 

□ The  network  of  mental 
hospitals,  often  listed  build- 
ings on  green  belt  sites, 
many  built  on  the  scale  of 
stately  homes,  the  last  of 
them  due  to  shot  in  three 
years.  Among  the  finest  are 
gam  to  be  Leverndale  hospi- 
tal, near  Glasgow,  and 
Regency  hospital,  Exe  Vale. 
Devon,  seen  as  in  danger  of 
collapse  unless  action  starts 
“within  months”. 

□ Claybuxy  hospital, 
Woodford  Bridge,  London, 
has  an  18th  century  man- 
sion, Gothic  chapel  and  Jac- 
obean-style  recreation  hall 
in  235  acres.  Empty  and 
vandalised. 

□ The  top-listed  16th  cen- 
tury Taymouth  Castle,  be- 
side Loch  Tay.  with  18th 
century  buildings  by  Robert 
Adam. 

□ Stanley  Mills.  Berth,  an 
early  site  of  Sir  Richard 
Arkwright’s  revolution  in 
cotton  spinning  techniques. 
Built  In  1785  on  six  acres, 
empty  since  1979,  vanda- 
lised, seeking  viable  fixture. 

□ Deserted  Bastions,  a 
recent  report  by  Save  Brit- 
ain’s Heritage,  also  lists  “a 
whole  alphabet  of  intrigu- 
ing structures — arsenals 
and  armouries,  boathouses 
and  breweries,  casemates 
and  caponiers,  rigging 
houses  and  roperies,  saw- 
mills and  smitheries". 


whether  it  can  rapidly  con- 
vince other  agencies  and  pri- 
vate companies  to  adopt  the 
same  methods.  Otherwise 
hundreds  of  the  buildings  will 
be  lost  by  early  next  century. 

Mr  Taylor  said:  “At  present 
we  have  endless  stalemate.  So 
often  owners  sit  on  these 
buildings  thinking  that,  the 
more  they  foil  into  neglect, 
the  likelier  they  are  to  get 
wider  and  wider  planning 
permission,  perhaps  eventu- 
ally to  knock  them  down. 

“Ours  is  a really  quite  new 
approach.  Once  people  can 
see  that  these  things  ran  be 
done  — and  that  the  product 
will  sen  in  the  end  — it  will 
have  a dramatic  effect” 


New  York,  new  safety 


Big  Apple  claims  the  credit,  but  murder 
rates  are  felling  in  most  major  US  cities 


Palace  angered  by  delay 
over  new  royal  yacht 


nahacca  SwHhra 
Political  Comnpondant 

Ministers  have  decided 
to  delay  the  highly  sensi- 
tive decision  exx  whether  to 
commission  a replacement 
for  the  royal  yacht  Britannia 
until  after  the  general 
election. 

The  news  has  tnfliriated 
Buckingham  Palace  and  the 
Royal  Navy,  but  means  the 


Government  has  avoided  the 
potential  embarrassment  of 
having  to  justify  to  taxpayers 
the  multi-million  pound  cost 
of  a new  royal  vessel 
John  Major  Vs  known  to 
favour  extending  the  life  of 
the  current  yacht  — which 
was  due  to  be  phased  out  this 
year  after  43  years  at  sea  — 
and  plans  have  been  drawn 
up  to  allow  it  to  continue  in 
service  for  several  more 
months. 


ten  Katz  In  New  York 

NEW  YORE’S  mayor  and 
police  breathed  a sigh 
of  relief  as  the  New 
Year  was  counted  in:  only 
three  murders  had  been 
reported  in  the  city  on  the  last 
day  of 1996. 

That  meant  the  annual 
murder  tally  would  foil  below 
i,ooo  for  the  first  time  in  al- 
most three  decades,  striking 
evidence  of  a foil  in  violent 

crime  that  has  transformed 
New  York  from  a byword  for 
urban  terror  into  one  of 
America's  safest  cities. 

As  of  midnight  yesterday, 
the  city’s  death  toll  from  ho- 
micides stood  at  883,  less  than 
half  the  number,  recorded  in 
I99Q  when  a record  24246 

people  were  slain. 

Though  New  York's  politi- 
cal leaders  and  police  chiefe 
have  been  quick  to  claim 
credit  murder  rates  also  fell 
dramatically  in  most  of  Amer- 
ica’s major  cities  last  year. 
All  10  of  the  biggest  cities 
recorded  foils  in  the  number 
or  homicides  reported,  with 
all  but  two.  Chicago  and  Phil- 
adelphia. reporting  drops  of 
more  than  15  per  cent  com- 
pared with  1995. 

The  sweeping  reductions  in 


Less  deadly  year 

Decline  fn  the  murder  rata  In 
10  largest  US  cW«t,  1995-96,  % 
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violent  crime,  which  a few 
years  a&>  appeared  to  be  spi- 
ralling out  of  control  in  many 
American  cities,  have  left  cri- 
monolrigists  and  policy  mak- 
ers scrambling  to  explain 
why  the  nation’s  streets  are 
getting  safer. 

New  York  Mayor  Rudolph 
Giuliani  insists  the  foil  in  the 
murder  rate  is  the  result  of 
so-called  "zero  tolerance” 
policing  under  which  officers 
have  been  ordered  to  crack 
down  on  any  crime,  however 
minor.  The  strategy  is  based 
on  the  principle  that  small 
crimes  lead  to  bigger  ones.  - 


“In  the  1960s,  TOs  and  80s, 
there  was  a feeling  that  this 
city  was  ungovernable  ... 
that  you  had  to  live  with 
squeegee  men  and  prostitutes 
and  drug  dealers  and  crime 
everywhere.”  said  New  York 
Police  Commissioner  Howard 
Safir.  “But  we  have  shown  i 
that  you  don't  have  to  live 
like  that  and  that  you  don’t 
have  to  accept  crime  as  a fact 
onife.” 

Though  policy  makers  and 
i police  chiefs  from  around  the 
i world  have  flocked  to  New 
York  in  search  of  the  secret  of 
1 the  city’s  success,  the  decline 
in  violent  crime  may  be  part 
of  a national  trend. 

Criminologists  say  Im- 
proved policing,  the  ageing  of 
the  population  and  a sharp 
reduction  In  drug-related  vio- 
lence have  contributed  to  the 
fell  recorded  in  many  cities. 

Murders  were  down  by  al- 
most a quarter  in  Dallas  last 
year,  while  Los  Angeles  and 
Houston  reported  17  per  cent 
fewer.  Washington  DC  was 
one  of  the  few  exceptions: 
murders  were  up  almost  10 
per  cent  in  the  cash-strapped 
capital. 

Among  the  biggest  benefi- 
ciaries from  the  decline  in  vi- 
olent crime  were  police  offi- 
cers. While  It  was  not 
uncommon  in . the  seventies 
for  more  than  200  police  offi- 
cers to  be  murdered  in  a year, 
the  number  killed  In  1996  was 
117.  the  lowest  Since  i960. 


South  Africans 
flock  to  visit 
Mandela’s  jail 

continued  from  page  1 
ised  what  was  going  on." 
“Why  not?”  demanded  the 
boy.  “Because  the  warders 1 
didn't  understand  maths!” : 
chortled  Mr  Davids. 

The  highlight  of  the  trip 
is  the  prison  fteelfi  which 
still  bears  its  notorious 
motto,  "We  Serve  With 
Pride”,  over  the  entrance. 

“Aren’t  you  scared  he'll 
lock  yon  up?”  the  fa%ii 
boy  asked  Mr  Davids  as  he 
and  Mr  Fourie  counted'  ns 
through  the  prison  door. 
“But  Tm  used  to  staying 
here.”  grinned  Mr  Davids, 
adding  that  the  political 
prisoners  were  never  actu- 
ally allowed  a view  of  Cape 
Town. 

“They  didn’t  want  ns  to 
orientate  ourselves,” 
retorted  Lizo,  another  ex- 
prisoner,  sharply,  as  he  led 
ns  down  the  corridor  to  the 
scram  which  had  developed 
outside  Nelson  Mandela’s 
old  can. 

“Was  he  treated  any  dif- 
ferently to  the  others?” 
asked  Ms  Robinson,  eyeinfe 
the  grim  bed,  grey  blanket 
and  six  bars  on  the  window 
of  the  two-by-three-metre 
celL 

“Fear,”  said  Mr  Davids 
slowly,  shepherding  ns 
back  to  the  bus.  “Fear  . . . 
The  prison  officers  were  an 
scared  of  him,  you  know.” 
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New  issue  OUT  NOW! 


m PATRICK  May- 
the  Northern 
^Ns^^Ireland  Secretary, 
'■^^■yesterday  called  the 
IRA  “criminal  gang- 
sters" for  putting  the  lives  of 
400  wedding  guests  at  risk 
when  they  abandoned  a bomb 
at  Belfast  Castle  on  New 
Year's  Eve. 

He  said  the  bomb  warning 
from  the  IRA  was  a message 
which  showed  they  had  never 
turned  away  from  twin  poli- 
cies of  terrorism  and- 
temptation. 

“Terrorist  violence  in  order 
to  get  a political  objective; 
temptation  through  soft 


words  to.  tempt  us  ap- 
peasing than."  Sir  Patrick 
added. 

Newly-weds  Samuel  and 
Karen  Thompson  rritased  to 
have  their- wedding  reception 
wrecked  by  the  bomb  warn- 
ing, and  guests  moved  to  a 
nearby  chnrch  hall  after 
police  ttdd  them  the  IRA  had 
abandoned  a vehicle  s few 
hundred  yards  from  where 
they  were  celebrating  with  a 
Scottish-styfe  ce&idh- 

TheRTJC  was  already  exam- 
ining the  white  Renault  van 
when  the  IRA  rang  the  BBC’s 
newsroom  ip  Belfast  «nd, 
using  a recognised  codeword, 
said  a landmine  had  been  left 
in  the  -grounds  - of  Belfast 
Castle. 

The  device  was  abandoned 


because  of  intensive  security 
force  activity  In  the  north  of 
the  city. 

The  van  contained  a 
wbeeUe-bln,  a favourite  con- 
tainer for  delivering  large 
IRA  bombs.  It  had  been  left  in 
the  driveway  Of  the  castle,  a 
pubhriyowned  budding  used 
for  conferences  and 
reoeptions. 

; Mr  Thompson,  aged  31.  an 
architect  who  travels  regu- 
larly to  Romania,  to  cany  out 
charity  work  on  behalf  of  or- 
phanages, and  his  bride  Ka- 
ren. 27,  an  artist,  both  from 
BaQydare,  Co  Antrim,  were 
married  earlier  in  the  day. 

’ By  the  time  the  security  op- 
eration began  the  couple’s 
guests  were  taking  to  the 
floor  for  Scottish  country 


dancing.  Mr  Thompson's 
brother  Simon  said:  “There 
were  a lot  of  young  children  j 
there,  one  as  young  as  two 
weeks,  and.  we’d  set  up  a 
criche.  Sam  was  in  a bit  of 
shock  aftfr  the  announce- 
ment and  he  grabbed  toe 
microphone  and  started  apol- 
ogising to  everyone.  There 
were  guests  from  Romania 
j«md  Hungary,'  Malaysia  gr|d 
England  and  Scotland,  so 
many  had  come  a long  way. 

“Some  of  us  were  standing 
around  outside  and  someone 
said'*why  don't  we  go  to  the 
church  baH?*  Within  K»if  an 
hour  the  place  was  packed 
and  everyone  was  dan&ng  as 
if  nothing  happened.  We 
didn’t  want  :the  occasion 
spoiled  and  nobody  allowed 


that  to  happen.  I think  every- 
one realised  how  disastrous 
the  evening  could  have 
tinned  out  to  be  but  they 
didn’t  let  it  get  to  them.” 

The  van  was  Mown  up  yes-, 
terday  with  a controlled 
explosion.  A second  wedding 
reception  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed at  the  castle  despite  the 
alert 

The  ERA  was  widely  con- 
demned for  the’ bomb  scare. 
The  SDLP’s  Alban  McGuto- 
ness  called  it  a “stab  In  the 
back”  for  his  party  leader  \ 
John  Hume. 

The  Ulster  Unionist  leader 
David  Trimble  said  the  devel- 1 
Qpmeni  imditriinert  fh»  "com- 
plete fatuity”  of  suggestions 
there  was  about  to  be  another 
ceasefire. 


Sir  Patrick  said:  .“These 
people  who  are  criminal  gang- 
sters believe  there  should  be  a 
continuance  in  1997  of  .what 
wa  had  in  1996 — that  is  to  say 
violence  in  order  to  get  ns  to 
give  them  what  they  want 
Well  they’re  not  going  to  get 
ft,"  he  said. 

The  Sinn  Fein  president 
Gerry  Adams,  responded  by 
railing  the  Northern  Ireland 
Secretory  an  abject  faflura. 
“He  and  Mr  Major  had  an  un- 
paralleled opportunity  to 
rewrite  Anglo-Irish  relations 
but  instead  they  chose  to  de- 
liberately squander  that  op- 
portunity," he  said. 

"The  sooner  he  goes  the  bet- 
ter for  all  the  people  of  these 
islands  and  for  the  hopes  of 
peace  in  Ireland.” 


Readers  fail  to  net  many  bargains 
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Cover  story . . .Theendofthexretbookagreementhasfeiled  to  deliver  a Wg  rise  m sales,  though  the  traditionally  strong  C3iristmas  market  has  remained  robnst  photograph:  martin  argles 


Book  prices  soar 
after  collapse 
of  price-fixing 


LfaKB  Buddn^nm 


THE  price  of  books  has 
risen  by  more  than  twice 
the  rate  of  inflation  over 
(he  past  year  despite  the  col- 
lapse of  the  net  hook  agree- 
ment, which  was  supposed  to 
mean  cheaper  hardbacks  and 
paperbacks. 

According  to  the  monitor- 
ing organisation  Boofcwatch, 
the  end  of  price  fixing  has 
prompted  publishers  to  in- 
crease the  recommended 
retail  price  of  their  titles  so 
that  booksellers  can  then 
offer  discounts. 

Peter  Harland  of  Book- 
watch  said:  “Hardback  and 
paperback  fiction  In  particu- 
lar have  risen  by  more  than 
(he  rate  of  inflation  but  this  is 
then  being  discounted  in  the 
high  street.” 

He  estimates  that  the 
Itenchmark  price  for  a fiction 
title  in  hardback  is  now  £1659 


or  £1759,  With  £859  and  £959 
for  paperbacks. 

Although  the  traditionally 
strong  Christmas  sales  had 
been  robust,  the  collapse  of 
the  agreement  at  the  end  of 
1995  had  foiled  to  increase 


Bookwatch  says  sales 
through  its  nationwide  retail 
panel  will  end  the  year  about 
3 per  cent  down  on  1995,  but 
Mr  Harland  estimates  that 
much  of  this  win  have  shifted 
to  the  supermarkets  and 
Woolworths.  whose  book 
sales  are  not  yet  included  in 
industry-wide  monitoring. 

Although  there  are  still  spo- 
radic outbreaks  of  substantial 
price  discounts  — Asda’s  de- 
cision to  offer  bestseller's  at 
half  price,  for  example  — 
most  retailers  are  offering 
only  selective  price  cuts,  un- 
like this  time  last  year  when  ; 
Della  Smith’s  hugely  success- 
ful Winter  Collection  was  fre- 
quently sold  at  a loss. 


It  is  understood  that  some 
publishers  are  now  planning 
to  mimic  WH  Smith’s  promo- 
tion of  new  authors  in  an 
effort  to  stimulate  the  market 
which  has  experienced  only 
modest  rates  of  volume 
growth  for  more  than  a 
decade. 

The  statistics  from  Book- 
watch  follow  a bleak  period 
for  major  publishers  that  has 
seen  profits  warnings  from 
players  such  as  Hodder  Head- 
line, whose  authors  include 
John  Le  Carri,  and  a dra- 
matic revenue  slide  from 
Rupert  Murdoch’s  publishing 
arm,  HarperCoQins. 

It  was  predicted  that  the 
end  of  price  maintenance 
would  stimulate  demand  and 
profits  for  the  big  publishers, 
but  would  rout  small,  ineffi- 
cient booksellers. 

Bankruptcies  in  the  inde- 
pendent retail  sector  are 
understood  to  have  remained 
at  levels  before  the  end  of  the 
agreement 

Many  independents  are 
stocking  virtually  none  of  the 
bestseller  list,  leaving  block- 
buster discounting  to  the 
supermarkets  and  major  play- 
ers such  as  DIDons  mid  WH 
Smith. 

It  is  understood  that  about 
100,000  new  titles  will  , have 
been  published  In  1996.  which 
indicates  no  reduction  in  new 
titles  hitting  the  shrives. 


Supermarket 
discounts  give 
boost  to  sales 
of  bestsellers 

PUBLISHERS,  a natu- 
rally optimistic  breed, 
are  bullish  about  the 
fixture.  They  say  sales  of 
bestsellers  have  been 
boosted,  middle-range 
books  are  holding  their 
own.  and  consumers  are 
being  attracted  through 
sales  in  supermarkets  and 
petrol  stations,  writes  i 
Stephen  Moss. 

■ “It  has  been  good  for 
business  and  helped  to  ex- 
pand readership,”  said 
Roland  Philipps,  publish- 
ing director  of  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.  “It  has  in- 
creased the  sales  of  best- 
sellers — largely  because  of 
the  extra  outlets,  which  can 
now  discount  and  say  they 
are  discounting.” 

A report  by  Frank  Fish- 
wick  of  Cranfield  Universi- 
ty found  that  discounting 
had  been  less  widespread 
than  predicted,  suggesting 
that  book  buying  was  less 
price  driven  than  other  sec- 
tors. The  main  impact  has 
been  in  supermarkets, 
which  are  Interested  in 


Where  the  money  goes 

Bbi  ’ 


stocking  a small  number  of 
heavily  discounted  books. 
In  the  nm-np  to  Christmas 
most  big  bookshops  also 
discounted  heavily  ou  up  to 
a dozen  titles  and  made 
those  the  focus  of  their 
advertising. 

Mr  Philipps  argues  that 
the  end  of  the  Net  Book 
Agreement  (NBA)  has 
forced  publishers  to  be 
more  Imaginative.  “It  has 
made  the  book  trade  much 
more  focused  on  market- 
ing, and  we  now  use  price 

as  a setting  tool.  ” 

Louis  Baum,  editor  of  the 
Bookseller,  while  accepting 
that  the  effects  have  been 
less  drastic  than  predicted, 


warns  against  drawing  any 
conclusions  yet.  ’’Most 
people  seem  pleased  to  be 
able  to  use  price,  and  many 
of  those  who  were  support- 
ers of  the  NBA  no  longer  ar- 
gue for  its  return,  but  it  is 
still  too  early  to  be  confi- 
dent about  the  impact  of  1 
the  changes, 

“A  few  books  are  being 
discounted,  bnt  the  major- 
ity have  increased  in  price. 
The  public  are  paying  for 
the  privilege  of  the  book- 
seller offering  them 
discounts,” 

He  said  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  large-scale  clo- 
sures among  independent 
bookshops. 


Eight  die  in  New  Year  freeze  as  forecasters  warn  cold  spell  could  continue  into  next  week 


Clare  LongriQg 

BRITAIN  saw  in  a freezing 
New  Year,  with  tempera- 
tures as  tow  as  -21 C.  as  Sibe- 
rian winds  brought  snow  and 


ice  to  many  parts  of  foe 
country.  Forecasters  said  icy 
winds  of  up  to  40  miles  an 
hour  would  last  at  least  until 
the  weekend,  and  could  con- 
tinue into  next  week. 

On  "New  Year's  Eve  the 


coldest  temperatures  were 
recorded  at  Langdon  Bay  in 
Kent,  where  gales  brought 
temperature  down  to  -21C  on 
the  coast 

Snowdrifts  made  parts  of 
rural  North  Wales  impass- 


able, while  foe  biggest  snow- 
foil  — eight  centimetres  — 
was  recorded  In  Guernsey. 

! The  harsh  cmidhions  hit 
: many  sporting  fixtures  as 
; pitches  disappeared  beneath  a 

white  carpet. 


O 


American  multi-millionaire  aristocrat  John 
du  Pont  is,  according  to  his  lawyers,  barking 
mad.  But  he  is  also  eminently  sane,  according 
to  his  lawyers  — in  a separate  hearing. 


G2  cover  story 


Ice  and  snow  claimed  sev- 
eral victims.  Two  men  died  in 
separate  Incidents  after  fall- 
ing to  to  frozen  ponds.  In  West 
Yorkshire,  an  unidentified 
man  in  his  20s  was  found  on 
the  edge  of  a pond  by  a dog 
walker  at  Normanton,  and  at  j 
Relgate,  Surrey,  the  body  of 
an  80-year-old  man  was 
spotted  floating  in  an  icy 
pond. 

A man  aged  57  collapsed 
and  died  while  trying  to  dig 
his  car  out  of  a four-foot 
snowdrift  in  Suffolk.  In  Bris- 
tol, a man  aged  64  died  after 
being  hit  by  a car  as  he 
walked  in  the  road  to  avoid 
the  slippery  pavement. 

In  Reading,  an  elderly  wom- 
an was  killed  when  she 
slipped  on  an  icy  pavement 
and  fell  into  the  path  of  a car. 

Snow  was  blamed  for  two 


fatal  collisions  on  roads  in  , 
Oxfordshire  and  Avon.  j 

In  Rochford.  Kent,  the  body  I 
of  a youth,  aged  17,  was  found 
in  a field  by  a man  walking 
his  dog  yesterday  morning.  If 
confirmed,  this  latest  victim 
would  take  the  death  ton  from 
the  cold  snap  to  eight 
Snowdrifts  closed  roads  in 
many  rural  areas.  In  York- 
shire two  motorists  had  to  he 
rescued  after  getting  stuck  in 
snowdrifts  on  a section  of 
road  that  had  been  dosed.  In 
Kent  more  than  20  motorists 
abandoned  their  cars  and 
walked  home  in  foe  snow.  In 
Wales,  drivers  were  defeated 
by  drifts  up  to  10ft  deep. 

Motoring  organisations 
urged  drivers  not  to  make  un- 
necessary journeys.  The  AA 
said  driving  conditions  were 
likely  to  remain  treacherous. 


1 HAVE  SEEN 
THEFUTIRE 
OF  ROCK  ... 

....  and  it’s  me! ” Full  of 
Eastern  promise,  Crispian 
out  of  KULA  SHAKER  invites 
Q aboard  his  magical 
mystical  tour  of  America. 
Karma  comedian,  or  top 
gear  for  the  New  Year? 

Hop  on  and  find  out . . . 

lUllkOl  We  shoehorn 
W***®  the  whole  of 
1996  into  a rock’n’roll 
nutshell.  The  Beatles:  bigger 
than  The  Beatles!  Official! 
Jacko  versus  Jarvis!  2Pac 
gets  “his”!  Oasis  band  get 
really  famous!  And  all  the 
best  in  dance,  rap  and  the 
other  musical  genres,  if 

you’re  not  here,  you  can’t 
have  been  there! 

mm  DAVID  BOWIE  at 

the  “ripe”  old 
age  of  50  ★ The  roomy- 
trousered  story  of  NORTHERN 
SOUL  ★ The  rum,  humpity 
bumpity  world  of  ROADIES 
★ COUNTING  CROWS  in  New 
York  ★Plus  JANE  AUSTEN! 
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4 BRITAIN 

News  in  brief 


Phone  bugging  bill 
threatens  freedom’ 

LABOUR  came  under  Ore  yesterday  for  mt  figWing  Govern- 
ment plans  to  give  police  powers  to  bug  telephones.  The  attack 
Camfi  from  the  newly  appointed  chairman  of  the  Bar  Cnnyicll, 
Robert  Owen,  who  said  the  powers  in  the  Police  BA]  going 
through  Parliament  could  result  in  a '‘dangerous  erosion  of 
freedom'*. 

He  protested  that  MPs  were  not  doing  enough  to  scrutinise 
the  bill,  largely  because  Labour  was  worried  about  being  "per' 
ceived  as  less  tough  on  law  and  order  than  the  Government”. 
Mr  Owen  told  Radio  4‘s  Today  programme:  "My  first  priority  Is 
to  attempt  to  persuade  the  Government  to  amend  the  Police 
BflL  It  raises  issues  of  fundamental  importance.  IPs  designed  to 
help  in  the  fight  against  serious  crime.  No  one  can  possibly  take 
issue  with  that 

"But  if  it  becomes  law  in  its  present  form,  what  it  means  is 
that  the  police  will  have  power  to  tap  any  telephone  conversa- 
tion. or  bug  any  premises  provided  the  chief  constable  gives  his 
permission.  Obviously  to  bug  premises,  it  means  they  will  have 
to  break  In  covertly.  The  courts  won't  be  involved,  and  this  is  a 
potentially  dangerous  erosion  of  freedom." 


Crime  ‘due  to  sexual  freedom’ 

SEXUAL  freedom  and  the  lax  moral  attitudes  of  single  mothers 
and  the  unemployed  are  responsible  for  the  rising  tide  of  crime. 

according  to  a report  published  yesterday  by  the  rightwing  think- 
tank,  the  Institute  ofEccaaomic  Affairs.  The  report  also  challenges 
the  belief  that  crime  and  poverty  can  be  linked,  describing  that 
concept  as  “fundamentally  flawed”. 

The  report's  author,  the  social  scientist  Norman  Dennis,  claims 
the  freedom  of  men  “to  engage  in  sexual  intercourse  without 
being  powerfully  constrained"  by  the  pressure  to  become  monog- 
amous husbands  or  lathers  can  be  linked  to  crime.  ■ 

Mr  Dennis,  a guest  fellow  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  University's 
religious  department,  also  argues  that  the  unemployed  and  single 
mothers  should  partly  take  the  blame  far  their  own  low  incomes 
because  of  their  lifestyles. 

In  The  Invention  ofFermanent  Poverty.  Mr  Dennis  ventures 
the  theory  that  the  lifestyles  of  those  on  the  poverty  line  are  linked 
to  the  breakdown  of  cultural  mechanisms  which  once  transmit- 
ted "messages  of  responsibility,  striving,  self-help  and  self- 
improvement”. 

However,  Claire  Rayner,  the  agony  aunt,  said  his  views  were 
“utter  bollocks".  Only  the  well-off  could  afford  to  be  virtuous. 
"Sexual  probity  is  a luxury.  You  have  got  to  have  a roof  over  your 
head  and  a job  to  afford  a wife  and  children."  — Alison  Daniels 


Man  held  over  murder 

A MAN  was  being  questioned  last  night  about  the  murder  a 90- 
year -old  pensioner  found  strangled,  beaten  and  bound  in  his 
Durham  home  on  New  Year's  eve.  The  25-year-old  from  the  New 
Brancepeth  area  afCo  Durham  was  arrested  late  on  Tuesday  by 
detectives  hunting  the  killer  oTWllf  Mann. 

A council  care  worker,  along  with,  a neighbour,  found  Mr  Mann 
dead,  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  when  they  called  at  his 
home  in  Ushaw  Moot,  cai  the  outskirts  ofDurbam  city.  Police 
believed  the  motive  for  the  killing  may  have  been  theft,  and  were 
trying  to  trace  a man  wearing  a bright  turquoise  jacket  who  ran 
from  the  house  before  the  body  was  discovered.  — Peter 
Hetherington 


Anthea  Turner  showdown 

THE  breakfast  TV  preseait)erEamjcmnHx>lmes  yesterday  faced  his 
bosses  ovw  his  reported  criticism  cfhis  former  co-star,  Anthea 
Turner.  The  GMTV  anchorman  was  caBed  in  on  the  Bank 
Holiday  to  explain  his  comments. 

He  reportedly  found  Miss  Turner  “unbearable”  and  claimed 
she  acted  like “princess  tippy  toes"  off  screen. 

It  was  not  dear  whether  there  would  be  any  statement  from 
GMTV  after  yesterday's  meeting.  Managing  director  Christopher 
Stoddart  said  the  channel  would  be  havingaa  urgent  meeting 
with  Mr  Holmes,  aged  34. 

According  toa  report  ina  Sunday  newspaper,  he  gave  bosses  an 
ultimatum  that  he would  leave  the  show  ifMIss  Turner,  aged  35. 
was  allowed  to  stay.  GMTV  denied  she  was  sacked  or  squeezed 
out  cffher  job.  stressing  the  decision  to  leave  had  been  hers  alone. 
Mr  Holmes  denied  giving  a newspaper  Interview. 


Thursday  januag^ 

Police  launch  murder  hunt  after  battered  young  woman  is  discovered  in  garden  of  emptyp  JP 


dy 


POLICE  yesterday 
launched  a murder 
investigation  after 
a vicar's  wife  found 
the  battered  body  of 
a woman  in  the  garden  of  an 
empty  house  in  Sutton  Cold- 
field, West  Midlands. 

The  unidentified  woman 
was  found  in  the  Trinity  HIE 
area.  She  had  suffered  serious 
head  injuries  but  no  weapon 
was  found  at  the  scene. 

West  Midlands  police  ap- 
pealed for  help  to  Identify  the 
woman  who  is  believed  to 
have  been  dressed  to  go  to  a 
party.  ‘ 

She  was  wearing  a niar-ir 
leather  jacket,  a distinctive 
leopard  skin  print  blouse, 
black  trousers  and  burgundy- 
coloured  boots. 

She  was  described  as  white, 
in  her  20s  and  around  5ft  61ns 


taH  with  wavy,  dark  brown 
shoulder  length  hair. 

Chief  Superintendent  Colin 
Macdonald,  who  Is  leading 
the  investigation,  said:  The 
body  was  found  quite  dose  to 
the  town  centre  and  there 
would  have  been  a lot  of 
people  around  and  a lot  of 
parties  going  on  celebrating 
new  year's  eve. 

"Anybody  who  was  in  the 
Trinity  Hill  area  who  may 


Screams  should  can  us  imme- 
diately. We  desperately  need, 
to  find  who  the  woman  is." 

He  displayed  a stiver  Unir 
bracelet  she  was  wearing  on 
her  wrist  in  the  hope  that 
somebody  would  recognise  it 
A post  mortem  examination 
was  being  carried  out  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  death  and 
officers  were  conducting 
house  to  house  inquiries. 
Chief  Supt  Macdonald  said: 

"The  woman's  body  -was 


found  lying  fece  down  and  the 
lower  part  of  her  clothing  had 
been  disturbed,  but  it  is  too 
early  to  speculate  whether 
there  was  any  sexual  motive 
for  this  Incident 

"We  are  keeping  an  open 
n-tinH  as  to  whether  the  wom- 
an was  killed  at  the  scene  or 
taken  there  later.  Her  injuries 
are  consistent  with  being 
struck  about  the  head.” 

The  body  was  in  the  garden 
of  retired  canon  John  Cooper 
who  moved  out  on  Monday.  It 
was  found  by  Valerie  Connol- 
ly, foe  wife  of  the  new  rector 
of  Hedy  Trinity  Church,  the 
Rev  Daniel  ConnpUy. 

Mrs  ConnoUy,  aged  47,  and 
her  hiKhanri  moved  into  the 
house  next  door  on  Saturday, 
after  Mr  Connolly,  aged  45, 
was  transferred  from  Ports- 
mouth, Hampshire. 

He  saf±  “It’s  very  shock- 
ing, my  wife  was  obviously 
very  upset  by  what  she  saw. 


tts  not  really  the- kind  of 
welcome  we  would  have 
wished  for."  - 

Val  Burrell,  a neighbour 
aged;7D,  said:  "I  was  about  to 
go  to  bed  about  midnight  after 
listening  to  some  fireworks  gq 
off  when  I heard  a woman 
shriek.  People  use  .Trinity 
HDl  as  a cut  through  to  . the 
town  centre  and  we  always 
get. people  coming-out  cf  the 
pubs  using  it  as  a short  cut  so 
1 thought  it  was  just  some  girl 
going  home  .and  shrieking 
with  laughter-  It's  terrible  to 

think  that  something  like  this 
can  happen  so  close  to  your 
home  and  in  such  a lovely 
area." 

John  Hood,  a Birmingham 
city  councillor  who  lives  a 
mite  from  the  scene,  said: 
"Something  like  this  taking 
place.  Is  .a  terrible  shock.  We 
have  otu-  Ealr  share;  of  public 
order  incidents  but  never 
anything  like  this." 


Trinity  HSU  where  a young  woman’s  body  was  found 


Gene  tests  point  to  priests’ 


Tim  Radford 
Science  Erfttor 


GENETICS  res- 
earchers have 
today  confirmed 
something  which 
has  been  holy  writ  in  Israel 
for  3JJ00  years.  They  have 
examined  the  Y-chromo- 
soraes  of  Jewish  priests  and 
found  that  they  are,  indeed, 
different  from  the  rest  of 
the  Jewish  people. 

According  to  Jewish  tra- 
dition, priests  — as  distinct 
from  rabbis  — are  de- 
scended from  Aaron, 
brother  of  Moses,  through 
the  male  line.  Priesthood  is 
only  by  descent;  and  possi- 
bly 5 per  cent  of  male  Jews 
are  therefore  hereditary 
priests,  called  the  “co- 
hanim”,  and  often  carry 
the  surname  Cohen. 

But  although  by  tradition 
all  the  14  million  Jews  in 
the  world  are  the  children 
of  Abraham,  molecular  bi- 
ologists find  the  biblical 
connections  harder  to 
make.  There  are  two  separ 
rate  populations  of  Ash- 
kenazi and  Sephardic  Jews 
with  different  genetic 
make-ups,  and  both  of  these 
have  become  increasingly 
blurred. 

But  Karl  SkoreckL  of  the 
Teclrnion-Israel  Institute  of 


Technology  in  watfe,  and 
colleagues  at  University 
College  London,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto.  Canada, 
and  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona at  Tucson,  report  in 
Nature  that  certain  genes 
teU  a different  story.  The  Y- 
chromosome  is  inherited 
from  the  father  and  most  erf 
It  does  not  alter,  except  by 
random  mutation.  They 
Identified  tell-tale  bits  of 
the  chromosome  — haplo- 
types  — that  conld  be  recog- 
nised as  "markers”  and 
went  looking  for  them  in 
188  unrelated  Jewish  male 
priests  in  Israel,  North 
America  and  Britain.  ■ - 

They  found  that  In  a num- 
ber of  ways  priests  in  dif- 
ferent communities  dif- 
fered from  their  own  lay 
neighbours,  and  in  same 
respects  were  much  more 
like  each  other.  The 
research  helps  confirm  that 
the  Y-chromosome  could  be 
calibrated  as  a kind  of 
father-to-son  genetic 
"clock”,  to  be  used  along- 
side an  already  well-known 
‘ ‘mitochondrial  DNA” 
clock  passed  from  mother 
to  daughter.  & v.-r *  1 
It  also;  supports  *£4ong 
religions  tradition.  The 
Jewish  priesthood  may  in- 
deed have  had  one  founding 
tether,  or  a “founding  mod- 
al haplotype”. 
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Assume  nothing  - 

but  expert  some  pleasant  surprised  A 
monthly  American  Express  statement  not 
only  tells  you  what  you've  spent  but  also 


earned-things  Kke  savings  at  exclusive 
hotels,  or  a free  bottle  of  wine  with  your 
meal  at  a local  restaurant,  or  even  15%  off 

your  next  raincoat  There  are  literally 
hundreds  of  offers  available  each  month. 
We  only  select  the  ones  most  suited  to 
you,  and  print  them  right  on  the  statement. 
So  every  month,  you  could  be  getting 


Aaron:  by  biblical  tradition  all  Jewish  priests  are  descended  from  him 


Tories  scramble  for  last  safe  seat 


Rebecca  Smithers  reports  on  the  race 
to  replace  the  ousted  Sir  Nicholas  Scott 


■ - OCAL  party  officials  are 

■ bracing  themselves  for  a 
■■flood  of  last-minute  ap- 
plications from  Tory  hopeflils 
keen  to  replace  Sir  Nicholas 
Scott  as  the  MP  for  Kensing- 
ton ifmd  Chelsea,  in  the  final 
leg  cf  a contest  that  wxQ  at- 
tract former  and  current  min- 
isters, local  councillors  and 
ambitions  youngsters. 

Tomorrow  is  the  deadline 
for  applications  from  prospec- 
tive parliamentary  candi- 
dates for  one  of  the  safest 
Tory  ronstituencifts  in  the 
country,  which  offers  virtu- 
ally the  last  chance  for  those 
scrambling ~tq  find  a safe  seed 
before  the  election. 

After  sifting  through  the  ex- 
pected hundreds  of  applica- 
tions. the  association's  execu- 
tive committee  will  interview 
half  a dozen  people  at  the 
final  selection  meeting  on 


January  23.  when  they  will 

announce  the  successful  can- 
didate. The  local  party  has  en- 
couraged applications  from 
those  not  on  Central  Office's 
"master  list"  of  candidates'— 
I both  from  outside  the  area 
and  locals. 

I Sir  Nicholas,  the  63-year-old 
former  minister  for  the  dis- 
| abted  and  for  Northern  Ire- 
land, was  deselected  by  his 
[ local  party  last  month  after  a 
series  .of  drink-related  inci- 
dents. He  remains  as  the  Mp 
until  the  election,  and  blames 
his  fete  upon,  rival  factions 
within  the  association,  which 
has  been  riven,  by  tensions 
since  the  new  seat  was 
formed  from  a merger  of.  the 
old  Kensington  and  Chelsea 


Chelsea  council,  who  nar- 
rowly missed  out  when  the 
constituency  was  reorganised 
under  boundary  change  last 
year  and  Sir  Nicholas 
retained  it  by  a whisker. 

But  the  high-profile  left- 
winger could  be  the  victim  of 
a rightwing  backlash  from 

I the  party,  as  well  as  feeing 
challenges  from  other  coun- 
cillors such  as  Daniel  Moy- 
lan.  who  has  also  submitted 
his  application. 

■ Mrs  Hanham  is  also  under- 
stood to  be  "not  best  pleased" 
that  one  fection  say  they  will 
support  her  provided  she 
stands  down  after  just  one 
term  to  make  way  for  Michael 
Forsyth.  The  rightwing  Secre- 
tary oT  State  for  Scotland  — a 
former  Westminster  council- 
lor — is  expected  to  lose  his 
seat  at  the  general  election. 

Northern  Ireland  mmWtr 
Sir  John  Wheeler,  MP  for 
neighbouring  North  West- 
minister; is  expected  to  throw 
his  hat  into  the  ring,  as  could ' 
feQow  MPs  Hartley  Booth,  i 


Michael  Stephens  and  Terry 
Qfoks  — all  on  the  lookout  be- 
cause of  boundary  changes. 

defence  minister 
Alan  Clark  is  understood  to 
have  applied,  although  the 
local  party  is  likely  to  want 
someone  a little  less  contro- 
versial. 

n i5°^tcrested  is  Martin 
How,  QC,  a nephew  of  Sir 
GWffirey  and  the  legal  mind 
tw&ind  much  of  the  Euro- 
sceptic  textual  analysis  — an 
attractive  candidate  to  those 
who  thought  Sir  Nicholas 
sort  on  Europe”. 

, Nicholas  himself  has 
of  at  least  a down 
ambitious  locally- 
j»«d  young  men  — dubbed 
the  “Tory  bedsit  brigade”  — 
queueing  to  take  his  place. 

Among  other  names  being 
mentioned  include  political 
columnist  Michael  Gove,  bi- 
ographer of  Michael  Portillo, 
and  the  constituency  associa- 
tion chairman,  Andrew  Dal- 
fko  worked  alongside 
sir  Nicholas  for  many  years. 
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David  Ward 


THE  aunt  of  the  mining 
Cheshire  schoolgirl, 
Rayleigh  Ward,  rfwims 
that  her  niece  had  been 
deeply  disturbed  by  a move  to 
a hostel  after  her  family  was 
evicted  from  a council  bouse 
for  rent  arrears. 

Rayleigh,  aged  nine,  has 
been  missing  since  December 
19  when  she  went  to  buy  Chips 
at  a Chinese  take-away  600 
yards  from  her  new  home  in 
the  centre  of  a Chester,  two 
miles  from  the  council  estate 
at  Blacon  where  she  had 
spent  most  of  her  life. 

“I  put  Rayleigh's  disappear- 
ance down  to  the  fact  that  her 
life  was  disrupted.”  says  Bev- 
erley Ward. 

“There  are  so  many  bedsits 
in  the  area  where  the  hostel 
is,  so  many  people  who  reside 
there,  so  many  incidents  — 
abductions,  rapes — there. 

“The  kids  didn’t  want  to  go, 
they  didn’t  want  to  leave  Bla- 
con. It  was  hard  for  them  to 
understand  why  they  had  to 
leave  their  home.” 

Rayleigh  had  been  living  in 
one  room  at  the  ho6tel  with 
her  mother,  Yvonne,  and  her 
sister,  Beth,  aged  12.  Her 
other  sister,  Clare,  and  her 
son,  Dalton,  share  another 
room.  Ms  Ward  says  Ray- 
leigh, whom  she  describes  as 
strong-willed,  did  not  like  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  hos- 
tel life. 

“Rayleigh  asked  umpteen 
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Nine  y*or.  eW.  Kaytergh 
Ward  . was  r : reported 
sitesing  fromHer  home to 
;lpme  ^Street;  -Chaster, 
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Beverley  Ward  (top  left)  blames  family’s  eviction  for  Rayleigh’s  disappearance 
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Shephard  attacks 
Labour  ‘sham*  on 
school  standards 


John  Camel 
Education  Editor 


ILLIAN  Shephard, 
the  Education  and 
Employment  Secre- 
tary, yesterday 
reacted  to  the  disclosure  of 
Labour  plans  to  scrap 
national  league  tables  of  pri- 
mary schodl  performance  by 
claiming  that  the  party's  com- 
mitment to  higher  educa- 
tional standards  is  a aham 
But  head  teachers'  leaders 
rallied  to  support  David  Blun- 
kett. her  Labour  counterpart 
They  said  the  tables  were 
wrong  in  principle  and  did 
not  give  parents  the  informa- 
tion they  need  when  choosing 
a SChOOl  for  their  children. 

Mrs  Shephard  was  respond- 
ing to  a report  in  yesterday’s 
Guardian  that  Mr  Blunkett 
thought  her  proposal  to  pub- 
lish annual  national  ta hi e«t 

showing  the  performance  of 
u -year-olds  in  14^00  English 


primary  schools  was  an  ex- 
pensive charade  which  a 
Labour  government  would 
■want  to  abandon. 

She  said  he  “let  the  cat  out 
Of  the  bag”  by  admitting 
Labour  would  deny  parents 
wider  Information  about  pri- 
mary school  performance. 
“Not  for  the  first  time,  David 
Blunkett  has  revealed  the 
true  foce  of  Labour’s  inten- 
tions on  education,”  She  said. 

“It  opposed  setting  up  the 
Office  for  Standards  in  Educa- 
tion, secondary  school  perfor- 
mance tables  and  testing  for 
children  at  seven,  11  and  14. 
Labour  has  long  controlled 
the  20  worst-performing  edu- 
cation authorities.  Its  so- 
called  conversion  to  the  cause 


Major  urged  to 
offer  vouchers 
to  all  pupils 

T HE  Conservative  leader 

I of  Wandsworth  council 
in  south  London,  a testbed 
of  many  Tory  education  ini- 
tiatives, last  night  called  on 
John  Major  to  include  a 
promise  of  education 
vouchers  for  all  school- 
children  In  the  party's  elec- 
tion manifesto. 

Edward  Lister  said  the 
Government  was  consider- 
ing a new  model  of  “charter 
schools"  which  would  allow 
parents,  and  teachers  to 
open  their  own  schools  with 
the  support  of  Industry  and 
the  voluntary  sector. 

“To  make  these  new 
schools  an  attractive  and 
viable  option,  we  need  to 
look  at  ways  In  which  state 
funding  can  be  harnessed 
. . . We  know  vouchers 
work  for  nursery  educa- 
tion; now  is  the  time  to  take 
the  scheme  one  step  fur- 
ther,” he  said. 

“The  present  arrange- 
ments are  not  meeting 
parents’  needs.” 


of  higher  standards  in  educa- 
tion is  revealed  by  David 
Blunkett  for  the  sham  it  is.” 
Mr  Blunkett  replied  that  he 
wanted  to  improve  standards 
in  the  neighbourhood  schools 
attended  by  98  per  cent  of  pri- 
mary children.  “We  would 
need  to  be  persuaded  by 
parents  that  information  on 
how  schools  many  miles  away 
are  doing  would  be  of  value  to 


them  — or  that  the  £2  million 
it  would  cost  could  not  he  bet- 
ter spent  helping  their  school 
in  a more  direct  way.” 

Labour  would  await  the 

outcome  Of  the  first  primary 
performance  tables  In  March 
before  deciding  how  to  pro- 
ceed in  future  years,  but  he 
was  sceptical  about  the  value 
of  giving  parents  information 
on  schools  hundreds  of  miles 
away  which  their  children 
were  never  likely  to  attend. 

“I  wait  to  see  what  rele- 
vance Mrs  Shephard  parades 
to  Justify  the  enormous  ex- 
pense of  doing  that”,  be  said. 

David  Hart,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Head  Teachers,  said  it 
opposed  the  principle  of  pri- 
mary league  tables. 

“We  do  not  think  they  pro- 
vide the  sort  of  information 
parents  genuinely  need  We 
think  they  are  based  on 
flawed  tests  which  do  not  get 
to  the  root  of  pupils'  attain- 
ment at  11.  You  do  not  need 
league  tables  to  drive  up  stan- 
dards, which  seems  to  be  the 
Government's  reason  for  hav- 
ing them.  We  would  be  happy 
to  see  them  scrapped” 

He  said  Mr  Blunkett  was 
right  to  distinguish  between 
the  unreliable  league  tables  of 
performance  at  li  and  the 
national  tables  of  school 
results  at  GCSE,  A level  and 
vocational  qualifications 
which  Labour  would  continue 
to  publish  in  amended  form. 

“If  the  tests  at  ll  were  as 
valid  as  the  Government  be- 
lieves, why  do  secondary 
schools  set  their  own  tests  for 
children  who  reach  tham  to 
determine  the  sets  or  ability 
groupings  into  which  they 
should  be  placed"  he  said. 


times  to  stay  with  me.  She'd 
ask  me,  *Do  we  have  to  go 
back  there?’  The  child  had 
been  uprooted  and  was  so 
confused” 

She  is  confident  that  Ray- 
leigh will  be  found  and  says 
her  sister  has  refused  seda- 
tives, preferring  to  join  faro- 
ily  searches. 

“I  don’t  think  the  length  of 
time  Rayleigh  haa  been  miss- 
ing has  sunk  in  and  she  re- 
fuses to  believe  tire  worst,” 
said  Ms  Ward.  .. 

Yvonne  thinks  Rayleigh  is 
going  to  walk  in.  through  the 

Detective  Chief  Inspector 
Kan  Left,  who  leads  the  In- 
quiry, had  hoped  Rayleigh 
would  make  contact  by  phone 
on  Christmas  Day.  after  the 
CD  player  bought  for  her  was 


shown  on  nationwide  televi- 
sion. “Her  disappearance  has 
shocked  the  country  at  a time 
when  families  traditionally 
came  together.  I think  the 
case  has  touched  people’s 
heartstrings.”  ' 

Cheshire  officers  have  in- 
vestigated more  than  300 
reported  BighHngs  of  Ray- 
leigh and  plan  to  return  to  the 
area  near  the  hostel  as.  stu- 
dents at  nearby  Chester  Col- 
lege return  to  flats  which 
have  been  empty  during  the 
Christmas  holiday.  “These 
are  mainly  older  properties 
and  we  .wifat'lp  fcbeck  flfc 
cellars  and;  outbb  tiding? 
said  Mr  Lee.  .. 

Ms  Ward  added'  “Until  Ray- 
leigh has  been  found  we  re- 
fuse to  give  in.  We  won’t  stop 
looking.  We  can’t  stop 

looking.*’ 


’Ow  to  talk  yerself  out  of  a job 


Gary  Young* 


GAZZA,  Jimmy  Nail 
and  Andy  Kershaw 
all  have  strong  ones; 
soap  operas  depend  on 
them;  and  In  many  areas 
you  wouldn’t  have  street 
credibility  without  one. 
But  use  one  in  an  Interview 
and  it  may  cost  yon  the  job. 

Strong  regional  accents 
— especially  those  from 
Liverpool,  Glasgow  and 
Birmingham  — are  viewed 
as  “negative'*  by  many  em- 
ployers and  can  damage  the 
chances  of  otherwise  suit- 
able job  applicants,  accord- 
ing to  a survey  of  recruit- 
ment specialists. 

As  though  Britain  did  not 
have  enough  prejudices  to 
cope  with  already,  most 
recruiters  agree  that  people 


with  strong  regional  or 
working  class  accents  were 
likely  to  suffer 
discrimination. 

The  survey,  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Personnel  and  De- 
velopment (EPD),  showed 
that  many  consultants 
singled  oat  Liverpool,  Glas- 
gow and  Birmingham  ac- 
cents as  particularly  “nega- 
tive". But  a plummy  upper- 
class  English  accent 
“positively  incites  hostil- 
ity” in  Scotland,  according 
to  the  chief  executive  of  one 
recruitment  firm. 

One  consultant,  presum- 
ably from  the  south,  could 
scarcely  conceal  his  preju- 
dice. “Let’s  face  it  — people 
with  a Scotuse  accent  sound 
whiny  and  people  with 
Brummie  accents  sound 
stupid,”  he  said. 

So  the  received  wisdom  in 


the  recruitment  world  dic- 
tates that  a candidate  who 
wants  the  job  should  learn 
received  pronounciation. 
"[An  accent]  communicates 
background,  education  and 
birthplace  and  frankly, 
some  backgrounds  are 
more  marketable  than 
others,”  he  said. 

”1  would  advise  anyone 
with  a ’redbrick’  or  Indus- 
trial accent  to  upgrade.  Pol- 
iticians and  lawyers  do  it, 
so  why  shouldn’t  others?” 

The  IPD  said  companies 
took  accents  seriously  be- 
cause it  could  project  an 
organisation's  Image. 

“People  in  front-uf-house 
positions,  from  telepho- 
nists to  account  managers, 
are  therefore  expected  to 
speak,  as  well  as  dress.  In  a 
particular  way,”  a spokes- 
woman said. 
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Richard  and  Jo  Vallis  are  unimpressed  with  British  politicians  photoqc^muvomkikd 


Neil  Duthie  remains  a loyal  Tory  photograph:  sieve  pokiest 

Six  weeks  ago  the  Guardian  took 
soundings  from  a London  liberal 
Democrat,  a Northern  Conservative  and 
a Labour  couple  from  Scotland. 

With  just  over  four  months  until  the  last 
possible  date  for  a general  election  they 
have  been  reconsidering  their  views, 
with  a Budget,  pastel-coloured  Euro 
notes  and  the  traumas  of  David  Willetts 
and  Sir  Nicholas  Scott  to  mull  over 


Tracy  Posner’s  suspicion  of  (he  Conservatives  has  increased  with  each  case 


of  sleaze 


Poll  opinions  harden  as  clock  ticks 


Labour 


‘I  can’t  see  any 
problem  in 
getting  closer 
to  Europe’ 

RICHARD  VALLIS  is  a Lan- 
cashire-born, 42-year-old  tree 
surgeon  who  retired  two  years 
ago  after  losing  a leg  through 
cancer.  His  wife  Jo  is  a 
researcher  in  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity's department  Of  nurs- 
ing studies.  They  live  in  Peni- 
cuik with  their  10-year-old  son. 
Paid. 

Both  Mr  and  Mrs  Vallis  are 
instinctively  supportive  of 
Labour,  though  Richard  has  a 
much  more  easy-going  faith  in 
the  party’s  ability  to  reshape 
British  society  than  Jo.  Her 
suspicion  of  the  leader  C‘He 
strikes  me  as  a born-again 
Christian")  is  tempered  by  her 
scorn  for  the  Tories.  The  more 


radical  SNP  seemed  to  have  an 
outside  chance  of  her  vote. 

What  has  happened  to 
change  your  views  about 
the  main  political  parties? 
Richard:  Nothing;  everything 
that  has  gone  on  reinforces 
my  view  that  we  need  a 
change  of  government 
Jo:  I have  begun  wondering,  if 
our  aim  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
Tories,  whether  I should  be 
voting  tactically.  [Penicuik  is 
in  Tweeddale,  Bttrick  and 
Lauderdale  where  the  Lib 
Dems  have  a notional  major- 
ity of  1,750  over  the  Conserva- 
tives; the  SNP  are  a further 
4*500  behind  while  Labour 
languishes  in  fourth  place.] 
Then  I wonder  if  getting  rid  of 
the  Tories  will  be  enough  if 
Labour  sticks  to  Its  current 
inoffensive  tax  policy. 

What  do  you  consider  the 
single  most  important  po- 
litical Issue? 

Richard:  The  economy.  At  the 
moment  I don’t  think  the  Gov- 
ernment has  a clue  about 
what  they  are  doing. 


Jo:  Social  issues  — the  whole 
range,  from  health  to  home- 
lessness. They  are  not  on 
Labour's  agenda  either. 

What  do  yon  think  of  the 
Government's  ''wait-and- 
see"  policy  on  joining  the 
European  single  currency? 
Richard:  Not  much;  it  seems 
to  be  fairly  typical  of  their 
policies  — they  don’t  seem  to 
have  any  direction. 

Jo:  I suspect  .they  [want]  to 
make  sure  they  don't  lose 
their  natural  supporters.  Per- 
sonally. I can't  see  any  prob- 
lem with  getting  closer  to 
Europe. 

When  would  you  like  to  see 
the  election  taking  place? 
Richard:  Sooner  rather  than 
later,  preferably  late  January 
or  early  February. 

Jo:  I don't  suppose  it  makes  a 
difference  so  long  as  no  Falk- 
lands  War  crops  up. 

What  do  yon  think  will  be 
tte  crucial  election  Issues? 
Richard:  The  economy,  the  In- 
creasing control  of  local  coun  - 


cils by  central  government, 
and  the  underfunding  of  the 
health  service. 

Jo:  Social  policy,  disability 
rights,  retaining  some  grain 
of  collectivism. 

Whom  have  you  most  ad- 
mired over  the  past  few 
months? 

Richard:  Nobody,  really, 
can't  think  of  anyone  who 
stands  out 
Jo:  Can’t  think  of  a soul  in 
this  country. 

Whom  have  you  most 
deplored? 

Richard:  People  like  Thatcher 
and  Tebbit  who  have  been  in 
power  and  whose  comments 
are  making  it  harder  for 
politicians. 

Jo:  Hie  person  who  dreamed 
up  the  Tony  Blair  r‘eyil  eyes^ 
poster.  And  J asn  am^happy'l 
about  Tony  Blair  refusing  to 
he  drawn  on  social  issues.  It 
is  worth -nibbing  people  up 
the  wrong  way  to  show  some 
human-heartedness. 

— Brlend  Clouston 


Tory 


‘Clarke  did  an 
excellent  job 
in  refusing 
large  tax  cuts’ 

NEIL  DuTHIE  is  a loyal  Con- 
servative — not  a party  mem- 
ber but  consistent  with  his  vote 
since  the  md  of  his  teens,  when 
he  encountered  "the  real  world 
qf commerce ” 

He  lives  in  Huddersfield, 
West  Yorkshire,  and  works  as 
an  independent  financial  ad- 
oiser  to  smallrto-rnediumrsized 
businesses.  His  wife  Janice  Ira 
JP,  and  their  seaenyear-old 
daughter  gaps  to  the  local  pri- 
mary^ where  Neil  hiinself 
started  schooL  The  couple's 
younger  daughter,  now  /bur, 
will  join  her  soon. 

The  fiardly  Hoe  tn  the  Colne 
Valley  constituency,  held  by 
the  Conservative  Graham  Rid- 


dick with  a 7J25mcgority  over. 
Labour. : 

What,  if  anything,  has  hap- 
pened to  change  your  views 
about  the  main  political 
parties? 

Recent  events  have  only 
served  to  strengthen  my 
views.  To  many,  the  Budget 
seemed  a non-event  but  tost 
is  what  was  needed.  A touch- 
ing of  toe  tilfer  rather  than  a 
chang®  of  course.  With  regard 
to  Nicholas  Scott,  I do  sympa- 
thise with  -him  as-  a minor, 
though  wefi-puMidsed  aber- 
ration does  not  in  my  opinion 
warrant  deselection.  How- 
ever. I have  less  sympathy  fbr 
David Willetts. 

What  do  yon  consider  the 
single  most  important  po- 
litical issue  right  now? 

Europe  lathe  biggest  political 
issue  for  50  years,  yet  toemfly 
debate  at  Westminster  ap- 
pears to  be  within  theCohser- 
vative  Party.  Of  course  thja 
wm  lead  to  disagreements  but 
isn’t  constructive  argument 
better  than  silent  dissent? 


What  do  you  think  of  the 
Government’s  wait-and-see 
policy  fbr  joining  the  Euro- 
pean single  currency? 

I remain . sceptical  that  eco- 
nomic and  monetary  union 
will  come  about  in  its  present 
form.  The  French  govern- 
ment has  again  caved  in  to 
industrial  action,  this  time 
with  the  lorry  .drivers.  The 
Belgian  public  are  starting  to 
object  to  wel&re  cutbacks  and 
German  unemployment  con- 
tinues to  rise.  John  Major  ne- 
gotiated . baftouts  at  Maas- 
tricht which  must  be  the  envy 
cf  all  other  member  states 
and-  can  ofay  benefit,  this 
country  in  (belong  na 

When  wtrald  you  tike  to  see 
the  general  election  taking 
place,  now  that  Major  has 
lost  Ids  majority?  . 

In  May.  tp  jjDbw  ljhe  economy, 
as  milch  time  as  possible  to 
continue  tofcnprove. 

What  do  you  reckon  will  be 
the  crucial  .election  issues? 

1 still  feel  that  toe  economy 
and  Europe  will  dominate  the 


runup  to  toe  election,  with 
law  and  order,  health  and 
education  widely  discussed. 

Whom  have  you  most  ad- 
mired over  the  last  few 
months  and  why? 

Kenneth  Clarke  did  an  excel- 
lent job  with  the  Budget, 
refusing  to  give  in  to  calls  for 
large  tax  cuts  which  might 
have  helped  Conservative  for- 
tunes short  term  but  damaged 
the  country  in  the  long  run. 

Whom  have  yon  most  de- 
plored and  wiry? 

John  Prescott  still  disap- 
points me,  using  sarcastic 
criticisms  of  government  pol- 
icy to  avoid  making  any  com- 
mitments or  firm  policy 
statements. 

What  should  the  Govern- 
ment's New-Year’s,  resohi-. 
tlon-be?  • 

We  promise  to  remain  above 
political  point-scoring  for  the 
long-term  good  of  this 
country. 

— Martin  Wainwright 


Lib  Dem 


Tony  Blair  has 
kept  his  cool. 

I have  enjoyed 
listening  to  him’ 

TRACY  POSNER  describes 
herseff  as  a floating  voter,  al- 
though she  has  always  ended 
up  voting  Liberal  Democrat, 
tn  her  family’s  tradition.  She 
runs  her  own  PR  business 
from  home  tn  west  London, 
has  two  small  children  tmd  a 
comfortable  lifestyle.  ■ 

In  November  she  said  she 
was  inclining  more  towards 
the  Labour  Party  than  the 
Conservatives,  although  she 
wondered  how  much  cf  what 
Tony  Blair  was  saying  was 
hype  and  whether  old  Labour 
values  might  reappear.  How- 
ever, she  was  aware  her  family, 
was  doing  well  under  the  Con- 
servatives. The  most  impor- 
tant issue  jbr  her  voas  health.  ■■ 

What,  If  anything;  has  hap- 
pened to  change  year  views 


about  the  mafia  political 
parties? 

Recent  events  have  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  my  feelings  of 
suspicion  about  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  in  particular,  and 
especially  toe  David  Willetts 
and  Nicholas  Scott  affairs, 
both  of  which  confirmed  my 
tremendous  feelings  of  suspi- 
cion about  what  they  are  up 
to  and  increased  my  feelings 
of  mistrust 

What  do  you  consider  the 
single  most  important  po- 
litical issue  right  now? 

I don’t  know  if  there  is  a 
single  one,  but  I would  cer- 
tainly say  that  Europe  has 
raised  its  ugly  head  and  be- 
come a big  issue  over-fee  last 
weeks.  It  has  concentrated  ev- 
erybody’s mind  very  mnch  on 
where  toe  parties  stand.  As  a 
Europe  too,  I feel  I have  to  go 
with  the  Labour  Party  who 
are  taking  a fairly  responsfible 
stance;  not  going  in  with  all 
guns  btaztag ...  But  we  would 
.become  completely  isolated 
from  Europe  if  we  puHedout 

•i 

What  do  you  think  of  the 
Government's  Wait-and-see 
policy  for  Joining  the  Euro- 
pean single  currency? 


I feel  that  we  can’t  afford  to 
wait  and  see.  I feel  everybody 
else  is  forging  ahead  in 
Europe.  While  we  seem  to  be 
getting  opt  financial  house  in 
order,  and  that  is  Important, 
we  are  perceived  in  Europe 
and  America  as  less  forward 
than  the  other  European 
countries.  There  is  a danger 
we  will  be  seen  as  a second- 
class  country. 

When  would  you  like  to  see 
the  general  election  taking 
place,  now  that  Major  has 
lost  his  majority? 

I think  this  is  quite  a telling 
time.  It  is  quite  useful  to  see 
them  struggling  and  see 
where  their  support  really 
lies.  A couple  of  months  of 
watching  how  the  play  un- 
folds will  be  very  useful  for 
me.  It  will  help  me  maim  a 
decision.  I'd  rather  see  a cou- 
ple of  montos  of  real  politics 
rather  than  see  everythdng  go 
through  on  the  nod. 

What  dp  you  reckon  will  be 
the  Crucial  election  issues? 
We  have  to  go  right  back  to 
health,  education  and  Europe 
— those  to  me  are  still  the 
main  issues. 

Whom  have  you  most  ad- 


mired over  the  last  few 
months  and  why? 

Tony  Blair  has  really  kept  his 
cooL  He  is  emerging  as  a very 
sane,  rational  person  and  a 
very  good  orator  — 1 have  en- 
joyed listening  to  him.  I'm  be- 
coming more  and  more  of  a 
convert  to  his  style  of 
speaking. 

Whom  have  yon  most  de- 
plored and  why? 

I don't  deplore  John  Major, 
but  I deplore  him  not  taking  a 
stronger  stance  with  people 
like  David  Willetts  and  Nicho- 
las Scott  and  not  coming  out 
against  them  and  so  dragging 
the  party  down. 

What  should  the  Govern- 
ment’s New  Year’s  resolu- 
tion be? 

I suppose  I would  say  greater 
honesty.  How  else  are  they  go- 
ing to  counter  the  sleaze  that 
stfll  continues?  How  many 
more  cases  are  going  to  be 
uncovered? 

We  can’t  keep  seeing  them 
rigging  votes  in  the  Commons 
and  trying  to  cover  up  for  col- 
leagues who  are  plainly 
dishonest 

— Sarah  Boseley 


New  asteroids 
crash  danger 


Tim  Radford 
Sclanca  Editor 


Today  we  suggest  that  you  look  in  the  new  editions  Of  our  Summer  *97  brochures.*  There  are  Earlybird  Savings  of  up  to  £100  per 
couple  off  the  brochure  prices  on  thousands  and  thousands  of  holidays.  And  what's  more  you  tan  save  an  extra  10%  If  you 
book  through  selected  travel  agents.  They’ll  be  able  to  show  you  how  with  a combination  of  these  savings,  you  can  save  is  much  as 
25%  off  your  holiday.  Naturally  the  best  deals  will  disappear  fast.  So  hurry  If  you  want  to  keep  your  bank  balance  In  shape. 

The  best  figure  for  Summer ’97 


Thomson 
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US  SCIENTISTS  believe 
there  could  be  yet  an- 
other 200  undetected 
giant  “rogue”  asteroids  In 
the  solar  system/  some  of 

them  possibly  an  coTHrrton 

course  with  Earth. 

Each  of  these  would  be 
more  than  a kilometre 
across,  and  a collision 
coaid  shatter  human 
civilisation. 

Thousands  of  pebbles  and 
grains  of  rock  hit  the 
Earth’s  atmosphere  every 
day  and  burn  up  harm- 
lessly. Bat  fn  the  last  de- 
cade scientists  have  de- 
tected evidence  of  at  least 
one  major  event  — and  pos- 
sibly five  — that  dramati- 
cally altered  the  course  of 
life  on  Earth.  - - 

Astronomers  have  identi- 
fied more  than  l,000  large 
asteroids  known  to  cross 
the-Earth’s  orbit.  But  now, 
according  to  a .warning  in. 
Nature  -today,  there  is  si 

whole  new  set  of  dangers  to 


yeattitC  Dr  Harold  Levison 
of  Southwest  Research  In- 
stitute in -.Boulder,  Colo- 
rado, andtCarol  and  Eugene 

Shoemaker,  -who  discov- 
ered Comet  Shoemaker^ 
Xevy  9 which  crashed  into 
Jupiter  fit  1994,  have  been 

Tnafc-fng  'rakrilQttfmg  abbot 

a swarm  at  huge  rocks  in 
the  same  orint  as  Jupiter. ' 
Kraiy  ip,  often,  they  con- 
nething  — . the 
1 influence  of 
on  collisions  with 
other  asteroids  — will 
shake'  ana  loose  from  the 
swarm,  called  the  Trojans, 
to  roam  fireely  through  the 
solar  system. 

The  calculations  are  theo- 
reticaL  Bat  there  are 
thought  to  be  .2  million  Tro- 
jans bigger  than  a kilo- 
metre or  .two  across.  The 
chance  of  assy  of  them  being 
knocked  out  of  orbit  many 
one  year  Is  less  than  10.000 
to  one.  But  the  calculations 
shew  "that  the:  Trojan 
swarms  must  be  added  to 
$he  growing  Hat  of  dynand- 
caBy  unstable  structures  in 
the  solar  system.** 


Men  grieve  over* 

miscarriages 


Chris  Iflhffl 

—articat  Corr— pendant 


EN"' whose  partners 
miscarry  suffer  just 

Is®  much  grief  as 

women,  but  fed  they  have  to 
hide  their  feelings,  a study  by 
psychologists  has  found. 

Many  men  did  not  want  to 
add  to  the  distress  of  their 
partners,-  and  also  felt  that 
society  allowed  man  no  recog- 
nition of  the  need  to  grieve 
ftr  an  unborn  child.  One  man 

told  the  researchers:  “My  sad- 
ness? No,  I don’t  talk  about  it 
not  even  to  my  wife.  Fve 
never  told  he-  the  things  IVe 
told  you."  • 

Martin  Johnson  and  John 
Puddifoot  from  the  school 'of 
human  studies  at  Teeslde 
University,  Middlesbrough, 
totertoewed  126  men  whose 
wives  or  partners  had  suf- 
fered a spontaneous  abortion. 
The  men.  showed  levels  of 

grief  similar  to  that  found  for 

otter  forms  of  bereavement 
;;  researchers,  ouhUsh- 
m?  toe  study  in  the  Journal 
of  Medical  Psychology,  say 


one  man  admited 
dreamed  of  seeing  b 
first  school  report  hi 
of  football,  their  " 
man”  discussions, 
grieved  for  two  tenbe 
hav* 

healthy  children  i 
greatly  loved. 

Tte  researchers  saj 
though  the  depth  ofg 
fed,  all  the  men  suf 
some  degree. 

.Men  were  frequen 
Messed  by  their  po 
“ss  to  help  their  p 

and  often  took  out  the 
gainst  medical  staff 
able  to  do  more. 
VThc  advice  to  fid 
again,  but  not  i 
was  percehred  t 
suiting  and  offensive, 
an  overheard  referenc 
esWjJfed  foetus  as  ‘pro 
“These  male  partner 
ttey  received  little  oi 
smutaonal  or  social 
mom  friends  or  coll 
who  if  well-meanins 

snmaHmu .i 


sensitive.  fiTreart 
anticipation  of  this 
ply  avoided  the  sub. 
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Forgotten  victims  of  the  Nazis 


Demands  for  a monument  to  gays  who  died  in 
the  camps  divide  Berlin,  says  Denis  Staunton 


IN  the  heart  of  Berlin’s  gay 
district,  a little  plaque 
outside  NoUendorfplatz 
railway  station  commem- 
orates some  of  Hitler's 
forgotten  victims. 

A pink  marble  triangle,  it 
bears  the  inscription:  “Killed 
with  violence,  killed  by 
silence.  To  the  homosexual 
victims  of  national 
socialism." 

This  Is  the  sole  public  refer- 
ence to  those  who  died  in 
Nazi  concentration  camps  for 
the  crime  of  being  homosex- 
ual. None  of  Hitler’s  gay  vic- 
tims has  received  financial 
compensation  from  the  Ger- 
man government  but  as  Ber- 
lin prepares  to  become  the 
seat  of  government,  pressure 
is  growing  to  build  a monu- 


ment to  those  who  wore  the 
pink  triangle. 

Hans-Gerd  Hannesen,  who 
chaired  a recent  symposium 
on  the  gay  monument  project 
at  Sachsenhausen  concentra- 
tion camp  near  Berlin,  «n‘H- 
“While  they  were  in  the 
camps,  the  gays  were  dis- 
criminated against  by  other 
inmates  and  after  1945  they 
were  never  acknowledged  as 
victims.  This  mnnnment  is 
primarily  about  remembering 
the  victims  who  died  but  It  is  ! 
about  contemporary  emanci- 
pation too."  I 

According  to  Nazi  statis- 
tics, 50,000  men  were  prose- 
cuted under  the  anti-gay 
Paragraph  175  between  1933 
and  the  end  of  the  second 
world  war,  of  whom  about 


10,000  were  sent  to  concentra- 
tion camps.  In  the  theses  on 
the  Third  Reich  published 
since  1945.  historians  have 
written  little  about  the  fate  of 
gays. 

Some  of  the  victims  have 
been  identified.  A shop  assis- 
tant called  Erwin  Schimilzek 
was  23  years  old  when  he  was 
admitted  to  Auschwitz  wear- 
ing the  pink  triangle  and  he 
died  five  months  later.  Older 
men  such  as  Walter  Peters, 
aged  51.  a doctor,  and  Alfred 
Fischer,  aged  60,  a shoe- 
maker, survived  leas  than  a 
week..  . 

Most  gays  were  incrimi- 
nated by  informers  following 
raids  on  gay  bars,  of  which 
Berlin  boasted  more  than  100 
In  the  19206  When  English 


gays  such  as  Christopher  Xsh- 
erwood  and  W.  H.  Auden 
came  there  to  find  sexual  free- 
dom. Shortly  before  he  was 
wwniyt  in  1947,  the  former 
camp  commandant  of  Ausch- 
witz, Rudolf  HQss,  wrote  that 
many  gay  inmates  lost  the 
will  to  live  soon  after  they 
entered  the  camp. 

“If  they  lost  their  friend’ 
for  Instance,  through  innegg 
or  death,  you  could  predict 
their  end.  Many  committed 
suicide.  The  friend’  meant 
everything  to  people  of  this 
kind  in  these  ctrciimstanre-s. 
It  happened  a number  of 
Hmp«  that  friends  committed 
suicide  together,”  he  wrote. 

Unlike  Jewish  survivors  of 
the  Holocaust  and  Gypsies 
persecuted  by  the  Nazis,  gay 
victims  were  not  compen- 
sated by  the  government  after 
1945.  Conservative  politicians 
argued  that,  since  homosex- 
uality was  illegal  before  and 


after  the  Nazi  era,  they  were 
Mmnwn  criminal 

The  impetus  to  erect  an  offi- 
cial monument  to  gay  victims 
ftMTiA  from  plana  tO  build  & 
Holocaust  manorial  next  to 
the  Brandenburg  Gate.  The 

government  has  already  ear- 
marked a five-acre  site  for  the 
memorial,  suggested  by  a tele- 
vision presenter.  Lea  Rash. 
She  hopes  to  raise  more  than 
DM18  million  (£6.9  million) 
from  businesses,  foundations 
and  private  citizens  but  she 
insists  that  the  memorial 
should  be  dedicated  exclu- 
sively to  Jewish  victims. 

Mr  Hannesen  would  like 
the  gay  monument  to  be  built 
between  the  Reichstag  and 
the  Brandenburg  Gate  but  he 
acknowledges  that  raising 
money  could  prove  difftoiit. 

He  said:  “There  is  an  aston- 
ishing wna»nM«  that  there 
should  be  a monument  but 

life  has  become  very  easy  for 


many  younger  gays,  - espe- 
cially in  big  cities.” 

Later  this  month,  Berlin 
will  host  an  international 
conference  comparing  how 
the  Holocaust  is  perceived 
today  in  Germany  and  in 
other  countries.  The  orga- 
niser, Tsafrir  Cohen,  who  is 
both  Jewish  and  gay,  1s  scep- 
tical about  the  value  of  build- 
ing yet  another  monument 
He  said  “The  Holocaust 
has  become  a synonym  for 
evil  throughout  the  world  but 
it  appears  to  have  no  moral 
application  whatsoever. 
Remembering  it  does  not  pre- 
vent xenophobia,  religious 
tolerance  or  social  injustice 
and  monuments  don’t  help 
either.  Monuments  are  only 
built  for  social  groups  who 
have  become  strung  enough 
to  demand  one.  By  the  time 
you  get  a monument  you 
probably  don’t  need  one  any 
more." 
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German  gay  rights  activists  want  to  build  a memorial  to 
the  50.000  homosexuals  who  died  in  camps  such  as 
Auschwitz,  above  left,  but  many  modem  gays  enjoy  such  a 
degree  of  tolerance  they  believe  this  is  no  longer  necessary 
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Europe’s  dangerous  open  door 


Paris  outlaws  the 


John  Hooper  hi  Roma 


THE  Italian  island  of 
Lampedusa  began  the 
new  year  with  a tragedy 
that  is  almost  certain  to  be 
repeated. 

A party  of  North  African 
“boat  people”,  which  was  in- 
tercepted as  it  headed  for  an 
illegal  landing  on  the  inland, 
yesterday  recounted  how 
three  of  their  fellow-travellers 
had  died  of  exposure  during 
an  eight-day  voyage. 

Last  year  an  estimated  3^00 
immigrants  came  ashore  on 
the  island,  a key  route  into 
the  European  Union.  Undo: 
Italian  law,  entering  the 
country  without  a visa  is  not 
an  offence  and  no  attempt  is 
made  to  repatriate  those  who 
do  so- 

The  latest  group  was  inter- 


cepted lOmtyes  off  the  coast 
by  a revenuh  guard  coastal 
patrol  vessel.  Thirty-eight 
men,  variously  claiming  to  be 
Tunisians.  Algerians  and  Mo- 
roccans, were  found  crammed 
into  a battered  fishing  boat 
flying  the  Tunisian  flag. 

Arranging  illegal  immigra- 
tion is  a crime  and  the  skip- 
per and  his  mate,  both  Tuni- 
sians, were  arrested.  The 
immigrants  themselves  were 
taken  for  questioning  after 
being  given  food,  drink  and  a 
medical  examination. 

Revenue  guards  said  yester- 
day that  it  was  unclear 
whether  the  three  men  had 
been  swept  into  the  sea  dur- 
ing rough  weather  and  died 
from  the  ctdd  or  had  died  of 
exposure  and  then  been 
thrown  overboard. 

Only  one  of  the  remaining 
migrants  was  in  such  poor 


condition  that  he  was  taken  to 
hospital.  The  others  were 'put 
in  a building  near  the  island's 
airport  which  has  become  an 
immigrant  detention  centre. 

Lying  between  Malta  and 

Tunisia,  Tjrnipwhwi  is  an  Ob- 
vious  point  of  entry  for  tho9e 
seeking  a new  and  more  pros- 
perous life  in  Europe.  The 
gently  sloping  beaches  on  the 
south  side  of  the  island  are  a 
mere  60  nautical  miles  from 
the  Tunisian  coast. 

Even  aboard  the  inshore 
fishing  vessels  on  which  most 
would-be  entrants  make  the 
journey,  the  trip  should  take 
no  more  than  10  hours.  Yet  it 
is  not  uncnrnmon  for  arriving 
immigrants  to  have  spent  sev- 
eral precarious  and  uncom- 
fortable days  at  sea. 

The  blame  Is  usually  put  on 
faulty  navigation  or  mechani- 
cal failure.  But  revenue 


guards  and  others  who  patrol 
the  island's  territorial  waters 
say  they  believe  that.  In  many 
cases,  the  crew  are  forced  to 
delay  a landing  to  avoid  being 
ranght 

This  would  certainly 
square  with  the  latest  epi- 
sode. The  early  hocus  of  New 
Year’s  Day  would  be  an  obvi- 
ous time  in  which  to  try  to 
come  ashore. 

Same  80  immigrants  are  al- 
ready being  held  on  the 
island.  They  were  caught  on 
Christmas  Eve. 

Under  Italy’s  procedures, 
which  have  been  criticised  by 
its  EU  partners,  all  the  mi- 
grants detained  on  Lampe- 
dusa will  be  shipped  to  Sicily, 
served  with  an  expulsion 
order  and  freed.  Since  there  is 
no  penalty  for  defying  the 
order,  the  immigrants  will  be 
free  to  do  as  they  like. 


| With  up  to 
! £6,000  cashback, 
you  needn’t 


Paul  Webster  In  Paris 


LA  BAGUETTE,  the  pin- 
nacle of  a folklore  trin- 
ity that  includes  the 
beret  and  the  bicycle,  is  to 
be  saved  from  a stale  future 
by  draconian  protection 
laws. 

Traditional  boulangers — 
bakers  — have  been  going 
out  of  business  in  their 
thousands  in  the  face  of 
franchised  corner  shops 
making  iwgfaTrt  industrial 
baguettes  and  price  cutting 
by  supermarkets. 

Thirty  years  ago,  there 
were  54,000  boulangeries 
of  which  about  20,000  have 
been  forced  to  close.  Hun- 
dreds of  shops  have  stopped 
wmjring  dough  and  turned 
to  an  oven-ready  factory 
product  which  produces  in- 
stant bread  in  all-day  ovens 
but  often  goes  rock  hard  In 
a matter  of  hours. 

Under  new  laws,  only 
bakers  who  choose  their 


own  floor,  knead  their  own 
dough  and  cook  on  the  pre- 
mises will  have  the  right  to 
use  the  word  boulangerie 
on  their  shop  fronts.  Shops 
will  also  be  disqualified 
from  claiming  to  be  boulan- 
geries  if  their  bakers  have 
not  undergone  professional 
training. 

Bakers  hope  this  will  rec- 
tify a steady  decline  in 
bread  consumption,  which 
has  fallen  by  half  since  the 
war,  leaving  France  only 
tenth  in  the  list  of  bread- 
consuming  countries, 
which  Is  headed  by  Poland 
where  there  are  no  indus- 
trial bakeries-  French  con- 
sumption is,  however,  still 
well  ahead  of  Britain  where 
70  per  emit  of  bread  Is  pro- 
duced by  big  firms. 

Supermarkets,  who 
undercut  by  half  the  basic 
baguette  price  of  about  40p, 
are  also  to  be  brought  into 
line  under  new  laws  forbid- 
ding loss-leader  tactics  for 
bread. 


ersatz  baguette 


Muslim  leaders 
target  Christmas 


give  up  anything 
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;$  New  Year  avoid  the 
belt  tightening.  Move 
mortgage  to  TSB  and  we*U 
ou  up  to  £6,000  cashback, 
should  take  care  of  some 
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bills  and  leave  you  with  enough 
left  over  to  hit  the  sales.  So  take 
up  the  challenge  now,  call  TSB 
PhoneBank  free  on  the  number 
below  for  a quotation. 
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Mike  O’Connor  In  Sarajevo 


ON  Marshal  Tito  street, 
Sarajevo,  a photograph 
of  Ayatollah  Khomeini 
peers  from,  the  wall  of  the 
Iranian  cultural  centre  at  the 
decorations  in  the  Benetton 
clothing  store  across  the  way. 

Christmas  trees  are  strung 
with  lights  in  front  of  the  cof- 
fee shop  and  bar  a few  doors 
away. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  evi- 
dence to  support  the  feeling 
among  many  Sarajevans  that 
they  are  being  fold,  subtly  but 
clearly,  by  the  governing 
Muslim  political  party  that 
public  Christmas  celebra- 
tions are  no  longer 
acceptable. 

But  after  living  for  centu- 
ries under  distant  rulers  or 
the  Communist  Party.  Saraje- 
vans think  they  know  how  to 
read  signs  from  above. 

Many  are  not  only  con- 
cerned about  losing  a celebra- 
tion; they  also  think  the  au- 
thorities are  creating 
divisions  between  Muslims 
and  others  and  want  to  tell 
even  Muslims  what  to  hold 
valuable. 

“We  supported  these  lead- 
ers in  the  war  because  they 
protected  us  against  an  ag- 
gressor,” said  Alma  Hodzic, 
aged  29,  a waitress.  “But  now, 
they  want  to  impose  their  per- 
sonal views  on  the  whole 
country.” 

Mrs  Hodzic  pointed  to  the 
bare  light  poles  which  at  this 
time  of  the  year  used  to  be 


covered  with  lanterns  and 
decorations.  “It  was  a public 
party,  with  families  coming  to 
see  the  lights  and  share  that 
mood,”  she  said. 

Mirko  Peianovic,  a leader  of 
the  Serbs  who  stayed  in  Sara- 
jevo through  the  war,  de- 
scribed the  holidays  as  the  one 
thing  left  that  all  three 
national  groups  could  share. 
*Tf  you  want  to  want  to  divide 
foe  people  even  more,”  he  said, 
“you  cancel  foe  holidays.” 

Christmas  celebrations  for 
most  Bosnians  had  been 
pushed  aside  by  foe  Commu- 
nist Party  in  favour  of  the  new 
year.  Father  Christmas  was 
replaced  by  Grandfather  Frost 

ernment  to  chil- 

dren at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Now  even  Grandfather 
Frost  is  unacceptable. 
Rumours  circulated  that  he 
would  not  be  allowed  to  ap- 
pear in  year-end  school  pro- 
grammes. Government  and , 
party  officials  denied  this,  but  j 
school  officials  increased  pub- 
lic suspicions  by  suggesting 
there  was  not  be  enough 
money  for  presents  this  year. 

When  a radio  station  began 
a campaign  to  save  Grand- 
father Frost  telephone  callers 
were  bitter  in  .their  com- 
plaints about  what  they  as- 
sumed to  be  an  official  effort 
to  do  away  with  him. 

The  next  day  the  talk-show 
host  and  the  station  director 
were  beaten  by  men,  led.  ac- 
cording to  UN  officials,  by  the 
commander  of  a Sarajevo  mili- 
tary imIL— New  York  Times. 


World  news  in  brief 

Assam’s  railways 
bombed  again 

MILITANTS  in  the  north-eastern  Indian  state  of  Assam  yester- 
day blew  up  their  third  railway  bridge  in  four  days,  an  intensifi- 
cation of  the  supposed  efforts  ofBodo  tribal  people  to  seal  their 
tribal  lands  off  from  the  rest  or the  country-  No  casualties  were 
reported  in  the  explosion  on  a railway  45  miles  west  of  Guwa- 
ball  a tea-auction  centre  and  the  largest  city  in  Assam.  Dozens 
of  holidaymakers  were  killed  in  Monday’s  bombing  of  a passen- 
ger train. 

Road  and  rail  communications  from,  the  north-east  to  the  rest 
of  India  are  likely  to  remain  disrupted  for  days,  as  are  telephone 
services  in  parts  of  Assam.  On  Tuesday  militants  blew  up  the 
exchange  at  Bongagaion,  knocking  out  a microwave  tower. 

No  group  has  claimed  responsibility  for  any  of  the  attacks, 
but  suspicion  has  centred  on  Bodo  tribal  militant  groups  which 
are  fighting  for  supremacy  in  an  insurgency  which  has  esca- 
lated sharply  within  the  last  six  months-  — Suzanne  Golden- 
berg.  New  Delhi. 


Havel  calls  for  fair  play 

HIS  voice  trembling.  President  Vaclav  Havel  made  his  first 
appearance  before  the  Czech  public  yesterday  since  his  lung- 
cancer  operation  a month  ago:  a televised  KMninute  New  Year’s 
address  recorded  on  December  27,  three  days  after  he  left  hospital. 

His  theme  was  an  absence  of ‘political  civility  and  economic  fair 
play.  He  decried  “disgusting  political  skirmishes . . . mysterious 
bank  collapses . . . property  speculation  and  outright  theft"  which 
represented  the  “dark  aide  of  our  privatisation  and  our  economic 
reform”. 

“Haven’t  we.  albeit  in  good  faith,  made  a big  mistake  by  turning 
man  into  a mere  profit  maker  whose  initiative  leads  automati- 
cally to  general  welfare?”  he  asked,  and  called  for  a “truly  serious 
and  factual  debate  about  tiie  meaning,  future  and  orientation  of 
our  young  state”. 

President  Havel's  executive  role  is  severly  limited  but  he  is 
largely  accepted  as  an  ethical watchdog.  Many  Czechs  have  been 
taken  aback  by  the  speed  of  the  country’s  market  reforms  the 
uneven  distribution  of  wealth. — AP.  Prague. 


Doctors  defend  strike 

STRIKING  doctors  who  have  abandoned  the  casualty  depart- 
ments oTVenezurian  public  hospitals  defended  their  action  yes- 
terdayagainst  a government  accusation  that  il  was  criminal. 

They're  the  ones  wbo  are  criminals,”  said  Gustavo  Diaz,  a 
doctor  at  the  Periferico  deCatia  hospital  in  Catia,  a slum  in  the 

west  of  the  capital  Caracas.  “A  bugs  number  of  patients  have  died 

here  because  we  don’t  have  the  necessary  supplies,"  he  said, 
adding  that  the  hospital  lacked  game,  n^dles,  gloves  and  other 
basic  items  because  the  government  would  not  provide  adequate 

funds. 

Monday  the  planning  min  ister,  Teodoro  Petkog  described 
the  pay  strike  by  22JXQ  doctors  at 300  public  hospitals  and  6,000 

clinics  as ‘“a  declaration  cfwar  to  foe  death  against  the  poor  of 

this  country”. 

T3ie  government  has  threatened  legal  action  against  the  doo- 
toc^who  went  on  strike  on  Friday  in  defiance  of  a back-to-work 
order  issued  by  President  Rafael  Caldera.  The  government  has 
s®ntmilitary  doctors  to  same  hospitals.  Military  hospitals  and 
private  Clinics  remain  open  but  most  people  cannot  afford 
them. — AJP.  Caracas. 


An  exercise  in  realism 


get 


fit”  resolutions. 

“The  best  exercise  is  one  that  you  are  going  to  do,"  said  the 
acting  surgeon-general,  Audrey  Manley. "We  need  to  throw  out 
the  notion  of  no  pain,  no  gain,”  said  Florence  Griffith-Jqyner.  co- 
osair  of  foe  President’s  Council  on  Physical  Fitness,  and  1968 
Olympic  gold  medal  sprinter. 

Awarding  to  the  suigeongeueraL  GO  per  cent  of  American 

tUltS  fail  to  tain*  ftie  nwirnmanHoA  - _ 


Stake  no  regular  exerclse.But  experts  say  that  many  are  not 


difficult  to  slot  Into  their  busy  schedules. 

“Developing  amore  active  lifestyle  is  easy,  but  itreauiresa 

commitin^it^s^  Tim  McMiflen,  a farmer  congressman  and 


equipmeaat  or  a fancy  gym.  Just  get  up 

and  get  moving.  — Marlene  Omcms,  Las  Angles  Times.  ^ 
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Fireworks  rise  above  a Las  Vegas  hotel  moments  before  it  was  blown  op  daring  new  year  celebrations  to  make  way  fbr  a resort  complex.  Right,  the  site  after  the  blast 
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STARKS  AND  LENNOX  McLENDON 


Video  alleged  to  show  Dallas  Cowboys  team-mates  involved  in  rape  at  gunpoint 

Football  star  denies  sex  attack 


lan  Katz  In  New  York 


FOR  years  Michael  Ir- 
vin has  been  a regular 
fixture  of  the  sporting 
highlight  films,  de- 
lighting American  football 
fans  with  his  explosive  run- 
ning and  improbable  catches 
on  the  way  to  three  Super- 
bowi  championships. 

Bat  the  video  Dallas  detec- 
tives seized  from  the  home  of 
a team-mate  earlier  this  week 
showed  the  gridiron  star  in  a 
different  light.  According  to 
detectives,  it  features  Mr  Ir- 
vin forcing  a woman  to  have 
sex  with  the  team-mate  and 
another  man  at  gunpoint. 

The  discovery  of  the  ama- 
teur film  a day  after  a 23-year- 
old  woman  told  police  she  had 
been  sexually  assaulted  by  Mr 
Irvin  and  another  Dallas 
player  has  thrown  one  of 
America’s  richest  and  most 
successful  teams  into  disarray. 

The  accusations  against  Mr 
Irvin,  who  is  married  with 
two  children,  and' his  team- 
mate Erik  williams  are  the 
latest  in  a string  of  scandals 


that  have  plagued  the  Dallas 
Cowboys,  Superbowl  champi- 
ons in  three  of  the  past  four 
years. 

Over  the  past  two  years 
barely  a month  has  passed 
without  a Dallas  player  being 
dunged  with  some  off-field 
transgression.  Four  players 
have  been  suspended  for  drug 
use  and  Mr  williams  nar- 
rowly escaped  prosecution  for 
a sexual  assault  on  a 17-year- 
old  topless  dancer  in  April 
1995.. 

Mr  Irvin  is  on  probation  for 
an  incident  in  March  in 
which  he  was  found  in  a hotel 
room  with  two  “self-employed 
models"  and  large  quantities 
of  cocaine  and  marijuana. 

The  30-year-old  sportsman, 
regarded  as  one  of  the  top 
players  in  the  National  Foot- 
ball League,  ban  vehemently 
denied  the  latest  charges 
against  him. 

“I  have  not  done  anything 
in  any  way.  shape  or  form  to 
violate  my  probation."  he 
said.  Tve  done  enough  bad 
things  to  my  family  and  my 
team-mates.  But  In  this  case,  I 
have  done  nothing." 


Michael  Irvin  makes  his  way  through'  a crowd  of 
journalists  after  training  In  Texas  photograph:  bkoay 


Dallas  detectives,  however, 
insisted  the  amateur  film 
seized  from  Mr  Williams's 
home  corroborated  the  ac- 
count of  the  unnamed  woman 
and  said  charges  ware  likely 
to  follow.  If  convicted,  Mr  Ir- 


vin could  face  up  to  20  years 
in  prison  for  breaching  his 
probation  conditions  alone. 
Of  more  concern  to  the  Cow- 
boys, his  arrest  would  mean 
the  loss  of  one  of  their  biggest 
stars  in  the  crucial  last  weeks 


of  their  bid  for  a record  «htth 
championship. 

Mr  williams  has  so  far 
refhsed  to  comment  ou  the 
woman’s  allegations.  In  Octo- 
ber 1994  he  was  placed  an  pro- 
bation for  two  years  after  in- 
juring htmarff  in  a drink- 
driving accident  and  in  1995 
he  reached  an  out  of  court 
settlement  with  the  topless 
dancer  who  had  accused  him 
of  sexual  assault. 

In  tiie  latest  incident,  an 
unnamed  woman  said  she  vis- 
ited Mr  Williams’s  heme  to 
deliver  a Christmas  greeting. 
Mr  Irvin  allegedly  thei  held  a 
gun  to  her  head  aa  Mr  Wil- 
liams and  the  unidentified 


third  man  raped  her.  She  was 
later  treated  for  bruises. 

Mr  Irvin  grew  up  in  a poor 
family  of  IS  .and  worked  bis 
way  to  the  top.  of  the  football 
business,  hi  1995  he  signed  a 
five-year  contract  with  the 
Cowboys  worth  yi4-5  million 
(£9  million). 

When  police  caught  btm 
red-handed  on  drugs  charges 
in  March,  he  showed  little 
contrition.  He  allegedly  said: 
“Can  I tell  you  who  I am?" 


Illegal  trade  clothed  in  the  robes  of  necessity 


Jesse  Katz  meets 
the  second-hand 
garment  dealers  of 
Brownsville,  Texas, 
recycling  America’s 
cast-offs  to  the 
poor  of  Mexico - 
and  the  world 


LIKE  generations  of 
smugglers  along  the 
Rio  Grande,  the  grey- 
haired man  with  the 
droopy  right  eye  specialises 
in  exploiting  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand. 

As  he  prepared  a 441b 
load  to  slip  across  the 
Texas  border  into  Mexico, 
he  rationalised  his  illicit 
trade  as  an  act  of  despera- 
tion. the  sort  of  thing  de- 
cent people  do  turn  to  when 
poverty  and  unemployment 


cut  short  their  options. 
“It’s  all  about  necessity,  my 
son,”  be  said,  tossing  his 
cargo  into  a pickup  truck  in 
the  shadows  of  a Browns- 
ville alley. 

While  other  traffickers 
make  millions  moving  nar- 
cotics north,  he  will  earn 
only  a few  pesos  from  this 
shipment  south.  The  con- 
traband will  be  washed, 
distributed  at  swop  ses- 
sions, and  sold  cm  across 
the  country  to  appreciative 
Mexican  families.  The  gray- 
haired man  is  a smuggler  of 
used  clothes.  “You  have 
your  work  and  I have 
mine,”  he  said.  “God  help 
each  one  of  us.” 

For  decades  Mexicans 
have  come  hare  to  Ameri- 
ca’s southernmost  border 
town  for  bargains  in  ropa 
usada  — the  second-hand 
shirts  and  trousers  and 
Jackets  and  skirts  which 
prove  that  one  country’s 
rubbish  is  never  too  un- 
fashionable to  become  an- 
other country's  treasure. 

Nearly  two  dozen  mer- 
chants la  Brownsville  cater 
to  this  market,  their  shops 
brimming  with  tons  of  used 
Clothing,  all  piled  like  psy- 
chedelic snowdrifts  in  a 


wrinkled  jumble  from  floor 
to  ceiling.  Everything  from 
polyester  leisure  suits  to 
frilly  silk  underwear  is  sold 
in  bulk  — usually  at  about 
Sl-25  (8 Op)  a pound.  It  has 
never  been  a great  secret 
that  these  US  discards  end 
up  in  Mexico,  waved  across 
the  international  bridge  by 
inspectors  alternately  non- 
chalant and  corrupt. 

But  as  Mexico  struggles 
to  recover  from  Its  most 
recent  economic  crisis,  the 
authorities  have  began  to 
crack  down  on  freelance 
commerce,  forcing  many 
used-clothing  vendors  to 
smuggle  in  their  goods  like 
drug  traffickers  smuggling 
theirs  out. 

Many  small  traders  tty  to 
skirt  the  law  by  carrying 
only  a small  bundle  at  a 
time.  If  they  are  questioned 
by  Mexican  officials  they 
can  say  the  clothing  is  for 
personal  use. 

To  the  bigger  racketeers, 
those  who  deal  in  tons  at  a 
time,  subterfuge  is  just  an- 
other cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness. With  the  right  connec- 
tions, they  say,  counterfeit 
shipping  permits  can  be 
bought.  Bribes  remain 
commonplace. 


The  head  of  customs  at 
the  Matamoros  border 
crossing,  Claudio  Manuel 
Gonzdlez  Quezada,  said  his 
agents  were  watching  more 
carefully  for  garment 
smugglers. 

If  they  intercept  a ship- 
ment, officials  can  deny 
entry,  confiscate  merchan- 
dise or  impose  sanctions. 

But  in  business  circles 
on  both  sides  of  the  Rio 
Grande  sceptics  contend 
that  vigilance  is  sometimes 
indistinguishable  from  la 
mordida  the  legendary 
bribes  which  grease 
the  wheels  of  Mexican 
bureaucracy. 

Over  the  Christmas  sea- 
son, with  thousands  of  ex- 
patriates returning  home 
for  the  holidays,  said  Hec- 
tor Farias,  a customs  bro- 
ker in  Lardeo,  the  Mexican 
authorities  have  been 
“shaking  down  a lot  of 
people  at  the  border”. 

Brownsville  is  home  to 
Jim  Johnson,  the  68-year- 
old  Texas  entrepreneur 
known  as  the  “King  of  Used 
Clothes”. 

He  bought  his  first  ropa 
usada  shop  here  in  1964  for 
$400.'  Today  he  oversees'  a 

miil^-iTrllHniv^nllar  empire 


which  employs  350  people 
and  handles  more  than 
50  tons  of  second-hand 
clothing  every  day,  buying 
charity  rejects  fbr  a few 
pence  a pound. 

“We  call  it  recycling,”  he 
said. 

He  made  his  fortune  by 
devising  a sophisticated 
system  for  sorting  and 
grading  second-hand  goods' 
to  match  the  needs  Of  a 
worldwide  market  vintage 
clothes  for  Italy  and  Japan; 
cool  cotton  outfits  for  Nige- 
ria and  Kenya;  polyesters 
for  Pakistan  and  India; 
rags  for  bfl-field  crews  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Persian  Golf. 

The  clothing  Is  then  di- 
vided into  even  more 
specialised  categories  — 
silk  blouses,  tweed  Jackets, 
plastic  raincoats,  nylon  Jog- 
ging suits,  khaki  trousers, 
corduroy  shirts,  women's 
swimsuits  — are  com- 
pressed into  half-ton  bales 
and  stacked  high  in  a 
170,00080  ft  warehouse. 

“Yen*d  think  we’d  run 
out  of  clothes,”  he  said,  sur- 
veying his  wares  from  be- 
hind a surgical  dust  mask. 
“But  we  never  do." — Los 
Angeles  Times. 


Migrant  policy  change  was  cosmetic 


Christopher  Zlnn 

In  Sydnsy 


CANBERRA’S  contro- 
versial White  Australia 
policy  was  relaxed  In 
1966  only  because  the  govern- 
ment believed  that  the 
reforms  would  continue  to 
keep  many  non-Europeans 
out,  according  to  cabinet 
papers  released  yesterday 
under  the  30-year  rule. 

They  show  that  Harold 
Holt’s  cabinet  was  worried 
about  importing  the  sort  of 
racial  tension  then  being  ex- 
perienced in  Britain  because 
of  migration  from  India  and 
the  West  Indies. 

On  the  military  front  the 
documents  show  that  Austra- 
lia considered  taking  part  in 
covert  US  bombing  raids  on 
Laos  during  an  escalation  of 
the  Vietnam  war.  The  idea 
was  rejected  mainly  in  Dear 


that  it  would  be  uncovered 
and  damage  relations  with 
Thailand  and  Laos. 

Canberra  also  made  secret 
plans  to  establish  British  mil- 
itary bases  in  Australia  if 
Britain  was  "forced  out”  of 
Singapore  and  Malaysia.  But 
it  refused  to  give  London  any 
guarantees  for  fear  that  the 
prime  minister,  Harold  Wil- 
son, might  use  such  a promise 
as  an  excuse  to  withdraw 
forces  from  Asia. 

The  papers  show  that  the 
White  Australia  decision, 
hailed  at  the  time  a$  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  the  div- 
isive policy,  was  Intended  to 
be  a change  in  application  not 
principle. 

The  highly  restrictive  im- 
migration programme  was 
liberalised  on  the  proviso  that 
it  did  not  “give  rise  to  new 
admission  of  non-Europeans 
In  large  numbers*'. 

“The  cabinet  wished  it  to  be 


dear . . . that  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  Australia's  Immigra- 
tion policy  are  not  in  ques- 
tion. and  that  no  reduction  of 

those  principals  in  any  policy 

sense  is  intended,"  the  docu- 
ment says. 

As  one  of  its  first  acts,  the 
Holt  government  decided  In 
March  1966  to  admit  a limited 
number  of  non-Europeans 
who  had  skills  useftU  to  Aus- 
tralia. The  wailing  period  for 
such  migrants  seeking  perma- 
nent residency  was  reduced 
from  15  to  five  years. 

A senior  civil  servant 
warned  the  cabinet  that  the 
changes  would  encourage 
more  non-European  migrants, 
esDedaSy  from  China,  and 
erode  policies  to  safeguard 
“social  homogeneity”. 

“If  Australia’s  long-stand- 
ing and  widely  approved  pol- 
icy of  social  homogeneity  is  to 
be  preserved,  the  important 
thing  is  that  the  numbers  of 


non-European  admissions  is 
kept  to  an  absolute  minimum.” 
A paper  submitted  by  the 
immigration  minister,  Sir 
Hubert  Opperman.  reads: 
“The  fundamental  soundness 
of  a policy  directed  towards 
social  homogeneity  is  not  in 
question.”.  . 


Thirty  years  ago  there  were 
fewer  than  40,000  non-Europe- 
ans id  Australia  — a third  at 
1 per  cent  of  the  population  — 
mostly  Asian,  students.  Cur- 
rently irrunigriitj^n  flfntn  Rr|t- 
ain  and  fihirw  wlBgoly^tn^ 
at  1X3  per  cent  of  tiie  annual 
intake  of  aboutayMO, 


Indigenous  Ecuador  falls 
victim  to  ‘divide  and  rule7 


The  administration’s  seduction  of  some 
Indian  MPs  has  revived  inter-ethnic 
conflict,  writes  Phil  Gunson  in  Quito 


WH 


HE$  thick  plait  of 
black  hair,’  poncho 
felt  trilby,  Luis 
Macas  is  not  everyone's  idea 
of  a typical  MP. 

But  for  the  past  few  months 
the  Quidma  Indian  leader 
has  . held  a seat  in  tiie  Ecua- 
dorean Congress,  ope  of  five 
indigenous  candidates  from 
tiie  new  Pachakutik  move- 
ment who  were  successful  In 
fast  year's  general  election. 

These  are  the  first  Efcuador- 
ean  Indians  ever  elected  to 
parHaniMit  as  representatives 
of-  p movement  they  them- 
selves created!  -But Mr  Maca$ 
and  other  indigenous  leaders 
are  not  “celebrating  ~ they 
are  deeply  worried. 

“The  situation  is  extremely 
delicate.”-  says  the  hemgress- 


man.  “Rjghtjnow  there  Is  ho 
dialogue  with  the.  govern- 
ment. It  broke,  down  some 
time  ago  and  there  is  no  spirit 
of  accommodation.” 

Mr  Macas  describes  tiie 
strategy  of  the  new  populist 
government  of  Abdala  Bu- 
caram  as  divide  and  rule. 

Almost  half  the  country's 
ms  mni|on  inhabitants  are 
indigenous  and.  as  elsewhere 
in  the  continent,  they  occupy 
the  bottom  rung  of  the  social 
ladder.  But-  the  country  was 
forced  to  take  notice  in  1990 
when  Indian*  from  half  a 
dozen  provinces  staged  upris- 
ings, Mocking  highways  and 
demanding  land  rights  and  bi- 
lingual education. 

In  the  words  of  the  presi- 
dential obief  of  staff  charged 
with.  detUsmg  the  1990  crisis. 
Gonzalo  Ortiz,  what  followed 


was  “a  six-year 'period  which 
Changed  the  lives  of  indige- 
nous people  in  Ecuador”. 

“From  being  simply  objects 
of  exploitation  they  have 
begun  to  participate -in  poli- 
tics. There’s  the  beginnings  of 
an  Indian  middle-class  which 


never  used  to  exist”  — a phe- 
nomenon of  which  Mr  Macas, 
with  his  doctorate  in  law.  Is 
gn  example. 

.-But  participation  in  politics 
is  not  a simple  solution,  said 
Nina  Pacari,  a leading  mem- 
ber of  th«»  Indian  confedera- 
tion, Canale.  . • 


‘You  need  a strong 
framework  to 
resist  government 
blandishments’ 


“Many  of  us  said  It  was  not 
advisable  to  take  part  in  tiie 
ejetions,"  Ms  Pacari  said.  “A 
lot  of  indigenous  people  now 
think  tiie  solution  is  to  oc- 
cupy an  elected  position.  This 
means  that  greater  numbers 
are  now  subject  to  manipula- 
tian  by  tiie  government.” 

. The  fruits  af  that  manipula- 
tion soon  became  apparent 
Two  of  the  five  indigenous 
members  of  Congress  de- 
fected to  the  government, 
which  then  broke  Its  agree- 
ment not  to  create  a“coltural- 
eflmic  affairs  ministry”. 

The  ministry  is  seen  by  tiie 
indigenous  movement  as  one 
more  body  supposedly  dedi- 


cated to  helping  the  Indians 
which  Is  merely  a source  of 
corruption. 

The  minister,  Rafael  Pan- 
dam, is  a former  vice-presi- 
dent cf  Conaie  whom  the 
movement  has  expelled  as  a 
traitor.  He  and  his  deputy, 
Valerio  Grefa.  are  already 
fighting  over  the  spoils  of  gov- 
ernment sponsorship,  with 
the  result  that  their  respec- 
tive peoples  — the  Shuar  and 
the  lowland  Quichuas — have 
revived  ancient  hostilities. 

Freddy  Elders , a non-In- 
dian TV  producer,  was  the 
presidential  candidate  af  the 
Pachakutik  New  Nation 
(MPNP)  alliance,  which  in- 
cludes workers’  organisa- 
tions. He  broke  with  the 
MPNP's  parliamentary  group 
over  its  decision  to  trust  the 
Bucaram  government  and  be- 
lieves the  inter-ethnic  battles 
are  “an  inevitable  tragedy”. 

“You  need  a very  strong 
ethical  framework  to  resist 
government  blandishments,” 
he  said.  ‘Tfs  a very  subtle 
process  at  first.  They  tell  you. 
Tfs  not  for  you  personally, 
it's  for  your  people’.  ” 

Efforts  to  track  down  the 
minister  prove  fruitless.  As 
yet  Mr  Pandam  has  no  minis- 
try office,  and  no  one  answers 
his  extension  at  the  presi- 
dency. “He’s  a very  bright 
man.  but  a typical  forest  In- 
dian,” said  a diplomat.  “He 
seems  to  have  the  ability  to 
make  himself  disappear." 

"He's  a minister  completely 
without  portfolio,  poor  man,” 
said  Mr  Macas,  who  does  not 
believe  Mr  Pandam  has  been 
bought  off,  simply  that  he  is 
naive. 

Mr  Macas  is  not  optimistic. 
“There’s  a risk  of  a very  seri- 
ous backlash,"  he  says.  "The 
situation  is  very,  very,  very 
grave.” 


Uruguay  minister  visits  Tokyo  to  explain 
release  of  rebels  in  Peru  hostage  crisis 


APbi  Tokyo 


THE  Uruguayan  foreign 
minister,  Alvaro  Ramos, 
will  visit  Japan  this  week  to 
wpiain  hie  government's  po- 
sition on  fta  hostage  crisis  in 
Faiu.-the  Tokyo  foreign  min- 
lstrysald  yesterday. 

Uruguay  has  been  criti- 
cised in  Japan  and  elsewhere 
after  its  ambassador  was 
released  by  the  Tupac  Amaru 
rebels  shortly  after.  Uruguay 
released  two  members  of  the 
guerrilla  group -ft-  had  been 

holding 

The  timing  of  tiie  releases 
prompted  speculation  that 
Uimgtkr  had  negotiated  w&l 
the  hostage-takers  to  win  free- 
dom for  their  ambassador. 
Uruguay  has  denied  making 
concessions  to  the  rebels. 

Mr  Ramos  win  meet  his 
Japanese  counterpart  Yfckf- 
hlko  Ikeda  an  Saturday,  foe 
foreign  ministry  said.  An 
nffigjflT  said  Mr  RamOS’5  visit 
was  soggested  by  the.  Uru- 
guayan awto  • • ; 

The,  Tupac  Amaru  guerril- 
las ar^.  stiD^bfllding  81  hos- 
tages at  the 


sartor's  residence  in  Lima. 
They  seized  more  than  500 
.v^3e  during  a parly  bald  on 
^December  l Tat  the  residence 
but  have  made  several 
releases  cf  hostages. 

The  Japanese  prime  minis- 
ter, RyntarO  Hashlnaoto,  criti- 
cised the  entry  cf  about  20 
jnmrral  the  ambassa- 

dor's compound  yesterday, 
saying  it  gave  the  rebels  an  op- 

purtmiily  to  issue  propaganda. 
- Mr  Ha^trimoto  said  journal- 
ists’ contact  with  the  rebels 
could  make  the  Peruvian  gov- 
ernment harden  its  position 
and  make  negotiations  with 


tiie  hostage-takers  more  diffi- 
cult,  the  NHK  network 
reported. 

In  a nearly  two-hour  meet- 
rng  with  the  journalists,  the 
guerrillas  revived  their  de- 
mand for  the  release  of  about 
300  fellow  rebels. 

Japan’s  Emperor  Akfltito, 
m a new  year  message  to  bis 
“Pressed  hope 
«>r  the  freedom  of  the  remain- 
ing hostages.  “It  truly  pains 
my  heart  to  think  of  those 
people  . . . who  are  still  forced 
to  spend  such  difficult  times, 
fam nfac” “derate  with  theft 

Antilles,  the  emperor  said. 


Winter  alert: 
are  you  paying 
too  much  for 
vehicle  rescue? 


For  a moment,  the  blood  runs  cold:  John 
Pierson  asks  young  director  Kevin  Smith 
whether  he  watches  the  foreign  films  that 
influenced  his  gurus,  and  Smith  shrugs, 
“those  guys  have  already  done  it  forme.” 
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Herbert  Frankel 


OBITUARIES  9 


of  Africa 


Herbert  Frankel . . . foresight  about  all  that  would  happen  to  Africa  after  independence 


Jack  Perry 


Red  Guard  who 
came  from 
the  East  End 


THE  economist  Her- 
bert Frankel,  who 
has  died  aged  93, 
was  a professor  of 
rare  quality.  After  a 
wsunguxshed  career  in  South 
Africa,  both  as  an  academic 
and  as  an  adviser  tq  the  min- 
ister of  finance  during  the 
second  world  war,  Frankel 
was  elected  in  1946  to  Oxford 
University's  newly-estab- 
lished chair  of  colonial  eco- 
nomic affairs  (later  econom- 
ics of  underdeveloped 
countries)  and  held  the  post 
for  25  years. 

His  tenure  coincided  with  a 
quarter  of  a century  of  turbu- 
lence and  change  in  Britain’s 
relations  with  her  colonial  de- 
pendencies. No  one  was  better 
placed  than  Frankel  to  ana- 
lyse and  explain  what  was  1 
taking  place  and  to  advise  i 
governments,  international 
organisations  and  business 
on  how-  to  deal  with  those 
changes.  His  advice  was  fre- ! 
quently  Ignored  and  on  occa- 
sions ridiculed;  but  he 
remained  steadfast,  promot- 
ing the  case  for  the  market 
economy,  monetary  stability 
and  individual  freedom.  He 
saw  the  conflict  between  free- 
dom and  authority  as  the  core 
of  his  life's  work.  He  lived  to 
see  much  of  what  he  had 
fought  for  accepted  and  even 
implemented. 

Frankel  was  bom  (the  year 
after  the  second  Boer  War 
ended)  in  Johannesburg, 
where  his  father,  who  had 
migrated  to  South  Africa 
from  Germany,  was  a grain 
merchant.  Africa  and  com- 
merce were  in  his  blood  and 
when  to  this  was  added  a 
formidable  list  of  academic 
achievements,  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Wltswalersrand 
and  from  the  London  School 
of  Economics,  it  Is  easy  to 
understand  how  his  career 
took  the  course  It  did. 

His  upbringing  was  firmly 
implanted  in  family  loyalties 
and  traditions.  He  was  sensi- 
tive to  the  aspirations,  frus- 
trations and  fears  of  the  out- 
sider and  knew  from  harsh 
experience  what  it  was  like  to 
suffer  from  racial  prejudice. 

All  this  gave  Frankers  aca- 
demic work  an  attitude  and  a 
depth  of  understanding  that 
was  lacking  in  the  back- 
grounds of  . many  of  hiscon- 
tempories,  whose  perception 


of  economic  development  was 
wholly  seen  in  - terms  - of 
resource  gaps,  statistical  fore- 
casting and  creating  the  polit- 
ical will  to  drive  people  to 
achieve  targets. 

In  contrast,  Frenkel's  theo- 
ries of  economics  were  in  the 
tradition  of  Adam  Smith  imrf 
Alfred  Marshall.  He  pinrwi 
the  growth,  prosperity  and 
poverty  of  nations  in  the  con- 
text  of  history  and 
aspirations.  Growth  and  de- 
cline he  saw  as  the  outcome  of 


Htiswellto 
remember  that  the 
peace  of  the 
African  continent, 
from  Cape  to 
Cairo,  which  is  so 
readily  taken  for 
granted,  is  a very 
recent  and,  as  yet, 
very  fragile  thing* 


individual  endeavour,  of  per- 
sonal motivations,  ambitions 
and  loyalties,  and  of  the  cul- 
tures within  which  action 
took  place. 

In  pre-war  South  Africa, 
Frankel  was  among  the  first 
to  recognise  the  importance 
of  what  was  then  called  the 
"native  question",  and  the 
dangers  inherent  in  govern- 
ment pedicles  of  the  time.  In 
1930  he  wrote,  with  Dr  Edgar 
Brookes,  a pioneering  study 
Problems  of  Economic  In- 
equality: the  Poor  White  and 
the  Native.  In  1938  his  Capital 
Investment  in  Africa  was  pub- 
lished, the  result  of  a major 
investigation  fbr  Lord  Hal- 
ley’s African  survey.  He  was 
also  engaged  in  the  problems 
of  Palestine  at  this  time  and 
prepared  evidence  which  was 
presented  to  the  1936  Pales- 
tine Royal  Commission. 

The  second  world  war 
brought  him  still  closer  to 
governmental  responsibil- 
ities. In  addition  to  bis  work 
with  the  South  African  Minis- 
try of  Finance,  as  advisor  to 
Jan  Hofineyer,  heeerved  on 


enquiry  cm  the  South  African 
: gold  wining  Industry. 

" Then  In  1946  came  Oxford,'" 

where  Frankel  was  soon  .en- 
gaged m high-level  advisory 
work  again.  It  was  not  ah 
easy  time  fbr  him,  as  his 
views  went  against  the  pre- 
vailing philosophy  in  both 
universities  and  government! 
which  regarded  industrialisa- 
tion, through  central  plan- 
ning and  massive  transfers  of 
capital  and  technical 
resources,  as  the  way  fbr- 1 
ward.  Many  believed  that  this  \ 
process  would  lead  straight  to.  I 
utopia  in  the  newiy-indepen- 1 
dent  economies  in  Africa. 
Frankel  did  not. 

In  the  report  of  the  Bast 
Africa  Royal  Commission, 
published  in  1955,  Frankel, 
the  dominant  figure  on  the 
Commission-  (along  with 
Arthur  GaitskriOQ,  set  out  a 
different  proposal  • for  the 
future.  He  believed  Jhai  mar- 
ket-oriented agriculture  — 
not  the  subsistence  agricul- 
ture ofthe  past — inwhichall 
races  played  their  part  would 
be  the  key  to  success.  Individ- 
ual enterprise  working 
through  the  price  mechanism 
within  a moiney  economy  was 
seen  as  the  centre  of  growth. 
This  was  not  a popular  pre- 
scription at  the  time,  but  the 
report  is  a monument  to  Fran- 
kel's  iiiMtoratanfling'  tmaTyciq 
and  persuasion. 

Although  Frankel  was  a 
great  admirer  of  individual 
Colonial  Service  officers,  he" 
was  highly  critical  of  the  way 

colonial  administrations  harij 

as  he  saw  it,  inhibited  the 
economy  In  much  of  Africa 
and  he  frilly  sympathised 
with  the  desire  of  people  fbr 
self-determination. 

He  had  no  illusions,  how- 
ever, about  what  he  perceived 
as  the  reality  of  Africa.  In  his 
Boernlfi  Memorial  Lecture  of 
1952,  delivered  years  before 
Britain’s  African  dependen- 
cies ariyjgvttfl  - fnriepenflgnnft, 
he  gave  stem  warnings  that 
were  brushed  aside;  *T£  is 
well  to  remember  that  the 
continental  peace,  from.  Cape 
to  Cairo,  which  Is  so  readily 
taken  fbr  granted.  Is  a very 
recent  and,  as  yet,  a very 
fragile  thing.” 

to  spite  ofthe  heavy  load  of 
government  advisory  work, 
Frahkel  hever  neglected 'his 


duties  as  a professor.  His  lec- 
tures were  mnHradonsiy  pre- 
pared, but  they  were  always 
interlaced  with  witty  com- 
ments and  anecdotes  that  im- 
parted an  Infectious  air  of 
excitement  and  gnthnaiaxm  to 
his  audiences  — an  extraordi- 
nary mix  of  people,  with  Colo- 
nial Service  recruits  and  offi- 
cers, visiting  Scholars  and 
statesmen,  all  mingling  with 
students. 

Students  working  fbr  post- 
graduate degrees  were  super- 
vised by  Frankel  with  un- 
stinting care.  With  them,  his 
pedagogic  gifts  came  into 
their  awn.  and  especially  with 
those  who  were  less  than  sure 
of  themselves-  Under  Frankel 
they  produced  work  of  a qual- 
ity they  had  never  dreamed 
they  were,  capable  of  attain- 
ing. Princeton  nearly  tempted  . 
him  away  to  the  US,  hut  he 


decided  in  the  end  to  stay  in 
Oxford, 

On  top  of  all  this,  he  played 
a major  part  in  academic  ad- 
ministration. The  Institute  of 
Colonial  (later  Common- 
wealth) Studies  at  Oxford  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  House  owed 
much  to  him,  indeed,  it  was 
Frenkel's  close  personal 
friendship  with  Sir  Ernest 
Oppenheimer  that  secured 
the  fund  to  establish  Queen 
Elizabeth  House. 

In  1971,  Frenkel  retired 
from  his  Oxford  Chair.  His 
life,  however,  was  as  active  as 
ever.  He  continued  to  partict : 
pate  fn  the  work  of  the  Mont 1 
Pelerin  Society,  of  which  he 
had  been  a member  since 
1950.  He  lectured  as  distin- 
guished visiting  professor  of 
economics  at  the  University 
.of  Virginia,  and  he  served  for 
many  years  on  the  Board  of 


Governors  of  the  Oxford  Cen- 
tre for  Postgraduate  Hebrew 
Studies.  Old  age  Incapacitated 
him,  physically,  hut  his  intel- 
lectual thrust  and  his  enthusi- 
asm never  left  him. 

In  his  90th  year  his  autobi- 
ography, An  Economist's  Tes- 
timony, was  published,  a wor- 
thy final  product  of  one  who 
was  first  and  foremost  a 
teacher,  whose  compassion 
and  learning  had  inspired 
generations  of  scholars. 

Use,  his  wife  for  66  years, 
who  died  In  1994,  was  his 
trusted  critic,  constant  sup- 
porter and  devoted  compan- 
ion. He  is  survived  by  his  son 
and  daughter. 


Tom  Soper 


Sally  Herbert  Frankel,  econo- 
mist, bom  November  22,  1903; 
died  December  11, 1996 


JACK  PERRY,  who  has 
died  aged  Bi,  was  a 
pioneer  of  trade  with  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China. 
m*  political  sympathies  for 
the  Chinese  communists,  who 
had  helped  oust  the  Japanese 
from  China,  had  been  partly 
shaped  by  his  lifelong  stand 
against  fagHsm 
He  had  been  brought  up  in  a 
Jewish  immigrant  family  and  1 
confronted  fascism  in  Lon- 
don's East  End.  Jack  was  in 
Cable  Street  when  Oswald 
Mosley's  Black  Shirts  were 
routed  in  1936. 

Family  poverty  meant  Jack 
left  school  early,  and  he  also 
had  to  fight  chronic  asthma. 
But  the  left-wing  twfinwn««;  of 
his  childhood,  and  the  need  to 
fight  for  beliefs  were  essential 
dements  of  Jack.  Hie  revelled 
in  his  non-establishment  up- 
bringing. In  the  United  States 
in  1972,  after  President  Nix- 
on's rapprochement  with 
China,  he  found  himaaif  in  a 
room  of  silk-suited  Anglo- 
Saxon  businessmen.  Introduc- 
tions revealed  Harvard  and 
Yale  degrees.  "I  am  a Jew,” 
said  Jack.  "I  left  school  at  13 
and  educated  myseff.” 

Jack  started  his  career  as  a 
clothing  trade  messenger  boy 
in  1930.  Asthma  prevented 
him  from  pursuing  a profes- 
sional football  career,  but  he 
did  qualify  as  a referee. 

to  1949,  the  People’s  Repub- 
lic of  China  was  bom.  The 
Soviet  bloc  was  seen  as  a 
major  threat  by  the  western 
powers  and  China  was  caught 
up  in  western  trade  restric- 
tions. In  this  atmosphere,  29 
British  academics,  parliamen- 
tarians and  traders,  led  by 
Lord  Boyd-Orr,  attended  the 
1952  Moscow  international 
economic  conference  and  met 
Chinese  delegates.  Jack  was 
the  group's  secretary. 

One  subsequent  contract 
signed  was  a deal  with  the  the 
Chinese  for  a supply  of  semi- 
processed  wool.  At  this  point 
Jack  founded  the  London  Ex- 
port Corporation  to  facilitate 
the  wool  business.  After  ini- 
tial scepticism  in  Bradford, 
centre  erf  the  wool  trade,  the 
business  expanded  so  much 
that  10  years  later,  China  was 
Britain's  biggest  export  mar- 
ket for  wool 

An  icebreaker  British  trade 
mission  to  China  in  1953  was 
followed  by  a further  visit  to 
meet  Chinese  delegates  in  Ber- 
lin in  1954.  Jack  was  an  Insti- 


gator of  both.  In  Mme,  the  48 
companies  involved  became 
the  “48  Group'',  and  London 
Export  was  a founder  mem- 
ber. In  1954.  the 
Sino-British  Trade  Council 
was  established,  and  in  1991 
the  48  Group  and  the  Sino- 
British  Trade  Council  became 
the  China-Britain  Trade 
Group.  Recognition  erf  Jack's 
contribution  to  Anglo-Chinese 
relations  came  with  his  ap- 
pointment. in  1987.  as  visiting 
professor  at  Beijing’s  Univer- 
sity for  International  Business 
and  Economics,  hi  1992,  he 
became  an  honorary  member 
of  the  China  Council  for  the 
Promotion  of  international 


Jack  Perry . . . anti-fascist 


Trade.  He  also  arranged  the 
first  British  football  tour  to 
China,  by  West  Bromwich  Al- 
bion. in  1976  and  later,  several 
other  football  visits  including 
that  by  Watford  with  its  chair. 
rpati,  Elton  John,  and  man- 
ager, Graham  Taylor.  The 
first  British  bridge  team  also 
visited  under  his  guidance. 

Jack  visited  China  76  times. 
trig  background  and  personal- 
ity gave  him  rare  understand- 
ing and  access  to  Chinese 
leadership.  His  adoption  as  a 
Red  Guard  in  the  1960s 
showed  his  ability  to  get  dose 
to  Chinese  thinking,  while  his 
integrity  meant  he  was  criti- 
cal of  the  recent  mesmerising 
influence  of  materialism. 

At  a 1996  China-Britain 
trade  group  dinner  for  the 
Chinese  trade  minister.  Mad- 
am Wu  Yi,  he  contrasted  the 
poverty  of  1949  with  the  afflu- 
ence of  parts  erf  China  today. 
His  vision  of  a strong  China 
emerging  on  to  the  world 
stage  had  been  realised 


John  Boyar 


Jack  Perry,  businessman,  bom 
March  31.  1915;  died  December 
12, 1996 


Richard  Stubbs 


PR  to  the 
nation 


DICK  Stubbs,  who  has 
died  aged  87,  served 
as  government 
spokesman  for  the 
British  authorities  in  Pales- 
tine from  nfid-1945  until  he 
flew  home  from  Jerusalem 
on  the  very  last  government 
Dakota  transport  aircraft  It 
left  an  May  14, 1948,  the  final 
day  ofthe  British  Mandate. 

The  Labour  Government  of 
the  period  had  initial  aspira- 
tions for  a progressive  foreign 
and  colonial  policy.  But  in 
Palestine,  these  were  tem- 
pered by  the  increasing  un- 
workability crfthe  mandate.  It 
had  come  up  against  the 
right-wing  Zionist  Irgun  Zvai 
Leumi  (IZL)  and  the  Stem 
Gang,  prepared  to  pursue 
terrorism  fbr  political  ends, 
and  the  reality  that  the  Brit- 
ish had  limited  influence, 
while  the  Americans  were 
putting  on  determined  pres- 
sure to  secure  partition. 

Dick  was  proud  of  his 
parents’  background  — his 
mother  started  work  in  a Bel- 
test  mill  as  a 12-year-old  — 
and  the  importance  attached 
to  education  by  Ms  Lanca- 
shire tinsmith  father.  It  was 
tether  who  had  moved  the 
family  to  Cheltenham  — and 
during  the  General  Strike  he 
chaired  the  trades  union 
council  of  action.  In  Chelten- 
ham, Dick  and  his  sisters 
Joined  the  Young  Communist 
League.  He  won  a scholarship 
to  Cheltenham's  Central 
School,  after  which  lie  started 
work  at  a local  printing  firm. 
Artistic  talent  and  a flair  for 
H»«dgn  and  promotion  led  him 
to  set  up  a public  relations , 


agency  in  Oxford  in  1935. 
Thai  he  became  head  of 
advertising  at  Boh  Martins  In 
Southport. 

There  he  met  his  fixture 
wife,  Joyce  Whittaker,  who 
was  supporting  the  Republi- 
can cause  in  the  Spanish  civil 
war.  They  were  both  active 
members  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  Dick  retained  his 
belief  in  social  progress  to  the 
end  of  his  life. 

With  the  the  second  world 
war,  Dick  was  headhunted  by 
Stanhope  Shelton  of  the  ad- 
vertising agency  OgHvy  & 
Mather.  The  country  needed 
his  public  relations  skxfls, 
and  be  spent  the  war  in  Cairo, 
heading  the  visual  propa- 
ganda campaigns  with  the  po- 
litical warfare  executive.  In 
mid-1945,  Dick  became  public 
information  officer  to  the 
British  administration  in  Pal- , 
estine.  His  endeavours  to 
present  the  government's  pol- 
icy impartially  to  the  foreign 
press  came  too  late  to  pro- 
mote any  possible  peaceable  1 
outcome.  I 

After  the  famous  Irgun 
bomb  wpiwtinn  at  .the  ripe 
David  Wnftd,  in  Jerusalem, 
which  killed  92  Britons,  Jews 
and  Arabs,  Dick  persuaded 
the  chief  secretary  Sir  Henry 
Gurney  to  initiate  a FR  cam- 
paign countering  terrorist 
propaganda.  The  problems  of 
influencing  moderate  Jewish 
and  Arab  opinion  — and  si- 
multaneously satisfying  the 
foreign  press  — were  exacer- 
bated by  adverse  publicity 
such  as  the  Daily  Express’s 
publication  of  smuggled 
photographs  of  two  young 


British  sergeants,  who  bad 
been  kidnapped  and  hanged 
as  spies  by  the  Irgun.  This 
bad  prompted  anti-Jewish 
demonstrations  fa  England. 

The  civilian  administra- 
tion, which  had  contributed 
much  to  Palestinian  develop- 
ment over  30  years,  disinte- 
grated at  the  same  time  that 
terrorist  methods  succeeded; 
the  threat  to  repeat  the  IZL 
massacre  of  Arabs  at  Deir 
Yassin  resulted  in  an  Arab 
exodus  which  reduced  the 
population  of  the  city  of  Jaffa 
from  70,000  to  2,000  in  a few 
days.  AH  Dick's  young  male 
Jewish  staff  joined  the  Zionist 
paramilitary  organisation, 
Haganah;  when  one  erf  than, 
Bruno  Rosenberg,  was 
wounded,  the  Arab  journal- 
ists and  Arab  canteen  staff 
gave  money  towards  a type- 
writer on  which  he  could 
practice.  Dick  managed  to  be 
on  both  the  Arab  and  the 
Jewish  terrorists’  hitlists. 

AFTER  Palestine,  Dick 
was  sent  to  Athens  by 
the  British  govern- 
ment to  negotiate 
with  the  Greek  government 
over  the  nationalisation  of 
British-owned  electricity  util- 
ities and  other  assets.  He  se- 
cured an  acceptable  agree- 
ment In  the  xnid-196Ds  Dick 
took  a leading  role  in  the 
establishment  of  Poskbmia. 
the  biennial  international 
shipping  exhibition,  based  in 
Piraeus,  which  contributed  to 
the  success  of  the  Greek  mari- 
time industry. 

He  twice  refused  a knight- 
hood for  his  services  in  the 


Middle  East  and  in  Greece, 
and  in  private  always  ex- 
pressed a certain  disdain 
towards  those  who  compro- 
mised their  radical  beliefs  by 
accepting  honours. 

Dick  and  Joyce  were  noted 
hosts;  Joyce's  books  on  Greek 
and  English  cookery  were 
published  by  Faber  & Faber. 
Fbr  many  years,  their  home 
on  Aegina  attracted  many 
regular  visitors,  and  Dick  was 
a patron  of  his  neighbour,  the 
sculptor  Christos  Kapralos, 
and  the  painter 
Stubbs  (youngest  of  Dick’s 
five  sisters).  Dick  was  an  ac- 
complished watercolourist 

On  their  return  to  England, 
Dick  and  Joyce  bought  an  bid 
rectory  near  Bury  St  Ed- 
munds, and  took  great  delight 
in  providing  generous  hospi- 
tality, sadly  curtailed  with 
the  advance  of  Parkinson's 
disease.  While  able  to  enjoy 
excursions  in  the  Suffolk 
countryside  and  appreciate  a 
beautifhl  house  fun  of  paint- 
ings and  a garden  whose 
planting  and  rearrangement  I 
he  supervised  (Hugh  Casson 
once  firmly  stopped  him  de- 
molishing an  18th  century 
game  larder)  he  remained  to 
the  end  of  his  life  a passionate 
supporter  of  progressive 
causes. 

He  was  devoted  to  bis 
grandchildren.  He  is  survived 
by  Joyce,  and  their  son  and 
daughter. 


Qrahana  iaard 


Richard  Stubbs,  publicity 
adviser;  bom  April  20,  1909; 
died  November  25,  1996 


Birthdays 


David  Bailey,  photographer, 
50;  Simon  Base,  cricketer,  36; 
.Nicholas  Baxlng,  chairman, 
Commercial  Union,  63;  Chris- 
topher Campbell,  chairman, 
British  Shipbuilders.  61;  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  former 
chancellor,  Manchester  Uni- 
versity, 77;  Prof  Sir  Kingsley 
Dunham,  former  director.  In- 
stitute of  Geological  Sciences. 
87;  David  Graveney,  cricket 
manager,  43;  Hilary  Hell- 
bron,  QC,  48;  Robin  Marlar, 


Letter 


Wendie  Gray  writes:  The 
shock  and  sadness  I felt  an 
hearing  of  Ronnie  Scott's 
death  (obituary,  December  27) 
was  I suppose  in  part  mourn- 
ing lor  my  “lost  youth”.  1 met 
Ronnie  in  1946.  I remember 
one  afternoon  in  Gt  Windmill 
St  the  venue  for  the  Club 
Eleven  when  Ronnie  and  Ken- 
ny Graham  played  for  40  min- 
utes with  the  late  Tommy  Pol- 
lard on  piano,  and  an  evening 
at  Club  Eleven  when  Tad  Da- 
meron  took  over  the  piano 
and  Ronnie  played  like  a man 
inspired.  I was  a starry-eyed 
teenager  spellbound  by  Be- 
bop. Ronnie  Scott"  told  me  it 
was  a music  bom  <rf  "social 
revolt”  It  was  a privilege  and. 
a pleasure  to  spend  time  with 
Tommy.  Lennle,  Johnny  Rog- 
ers, Dennis  Rose,  Tony  Crom- 
bie  and,  above  all,  Ronnie 
ScotL  if  I dose  my  eyes  I can 
hear  him  stilL 


cricket  writer,  66;  Doug  McA- 
voy,  general  secretary. 
National  Union  of  Teachers, 
58;  Bruce  Pattullo.  governor, 
Bank  of  Scotland,  59;  Richard 
Riley.  US  Secretary  of  State 
for  Education,  62;  Edmund 
de  Rothschild,  banker,  81; 
Air  Marshal  Sir  Ernest  Si- 
dey,  84;  Sir  Keith  Thomas, 
president,  British  Academy 
and  Corpus  Christl  College, 
Oxford.  64;  Sir  Michael  Tip- 
pett. OM,  CH,  composer.  92. 


Death  Notices 


PYKEIT,  Owga  Charles.  Agad  88  at  Mb 
horns.  In  Truro  on  ZMi  Daeombor.  Loom 
and  kwlng  husband,  tamer  ana  grsnd- 
Whsr.  Ho  flowars  pious*.  Donation*  K 
wished  to  Save  TIM  Children  da  BsswoOv 

Sftcfc  RurmanUs  Street.  Truro  TO1  2=0 

REAO.  Water  PhHp, 
sway  at  homo  on 


NHP,  paasad  peacefully 
25th  Decombar,  aged  m 
ed  tnr  family  and  Irion da. 


^1*.  Sadly  infused  try  family  i 

srel  Wednesday  8th  January  *1  10.46am 
at  8t  Ann  *-  ‘ ""  - 

wVy.  doru 
ria  Curia  i 


at  81  Anna’s  Church.  Kew.  Family  flowers 
onfy.  donation*  to  Cancer  Ft  "search  or  Ua- 
te  Curia  Nurses  via  Sandora  & Sons.  28130 
Kav  Road,  Richmond. 

WEB6H,  Dank  on  Deamtw  23rd  In  Mai- 
den, Essax  after  a long  lltoass.  Editor  of 
Tha  Geographical  Magazine  1867.1881. 
Married  to  Molly  tor  40  wry  happy  years, 
yntfl  har  death  three  yearn  ago.  Much 
loved  tamer  ol  Jeremy,  Tic  la,  Notts. 
Joanna.  Beteda  and  veiy  special  grand- 
tattier.  Funeral  at  All  Saints  Church.  Mat- 
don  on  Monday  Btti  ‘ 

Flowers  or  Z 

A.G.  Smith  | 

Malden.  Tat  0M21  8544298. 


IWOI  /Ml  asms  uiunn. 

kmday  Bin  Jutusry  at  UJJOpm. 
r donation  to  the  MS.  Society,  do 
i Funeral  Sendee.  7 SpftaJ  Road. 


In  Memoriam 


died  2.1 — _ 
talk,  my  songs' 
and  family. 


r.  to  loving  memory  ol  Tor 
>.  TWy  noon,  my  mfdnlgtn.  r 
mgs':  Longed  tor  always.  Mg 


To  ptaca  your  announcement  telephone 
8171 713  4567  or  tax  0171  7t3  «128  between 
8am  and  3pm  Mon-Fit 


«*»***' 


Back-seaters 

ALWAYS  grab  the  dashboard 
or  doorhandle  and  yell 

"VIoaT 

Always  tefl  the  driver  to 

stow  down  or  speed  up. 

Constantly  remind  the 
driver  of  road  conditions. 

adjust 

an  the  dashboard  contras, 

including  the  radio,  heat. 

Renwmber:  thereto* 
mirror  on  tin?  passed 

!SSKa«ust 

<f  Whenat  a traffic  tight,  in- 
form the  driver  *jmi Mi- 

grand  the  H*hi : SSfijr* 
When  g&vmg  directions 


tell  the  driver  to  turn  after 
you  pass  the  intersection. 

Point  to  the  left  and  tell  the 
driver  to  make  a right 
Point  to  the  right  and  tell 

the  driver  to  make  a left 
"When  giving  the  driver 
directions,  always  mean  to 
say  one  tiling  and  tell  the 
driver  another.  Then  whoa 
foe  driver  gets  confused  and 
passes  a turn,  yeD- 
Nb  matter  what  lane  the 

- * are 


going,  always  tell  the 
that  we  would  be  better  off  m 
the  next  lane. 

When  travelling  straight, 
ten  foe  driver  to  get  into  foe 

left  lane.  Alane  that  suddenly 
becomes  a “lefMane-must- 
tum-left". 

Every  time  yon  see  a car 


“Watch  iti* 

Make  sure  that  you  put 
your  chewed  bubble  gum  into 
foe  ashtray,  unwrapped. 

When  being  picked  up  as  a 
passenger,  bring  a massy 
doughnut  and  a large  uncov- 
eredcupof  coffee.  Thai, 

moan  whenever  the  driver 
hits  a bump  In  the  ro^- 

Grab  the  steering  wheel  if  . 
you  fed  the  driver  cannot 


aw---' 


deal  wifo  a traffic  sitaatioiL 
■ When  directing  the  driver 
to  make  aleft  turn,  tell  him  to 
make  a “Yourtum”. 

When  directing  the  driver 
to  make  right  turn,  tall  him  to 
make  a ‘’Me-turn". 

As  a passenger,  feel  free  to 

take  your  shoes  off  and  smell 
up  the  whole  car. 

Whenever  foe  driver 
parks,  get  out  and  inspect 
whether  or  not  the  car  is 

properly  parked  within  the 


Bow  to  be  that  back-seat  driver 
that  we’ve  all  had-  The  only 
thing  it  doesn’t  mendoais  that 
youshouldn’thaveadrwmg 
licence  yourself.  Found  at 
http://membersxtoLcam/dog- 
giesnatfmaron/drioer/in- 
dex.hsm 

Sad  Git 

L BUYING  your  ticket— The 
key  thing  to  remember  here  is 
not  to  befiuBdwhenthe  kiosk 
woman  asks:  MJost  the  one 
ticket?"  Don’t  cower  and  nod 
your  headapdogetically. 

Stand  your  ground.  Look  her 
in  the  eye  and  recite  one  of  the 
statements: 

a)  “Yes.: 


about  going  to  the  cinema  on 
xny  own.  I am  a mature  indi- 
vidual who  has  no  childish 
need  for  foe  psychological  cra- 
dle of  a group  of  friends  when  I 
go  out  in  public,  even  though  I 
do  have  many  friends  and  an 
attractive  flannfie  who  works 
In  the  media.”  - 

b)  Yes,  rmafilm  critic  fbr  a 
well-known  etossy  magazine 

I'm  here  fbr  work,  not  plea- 
sure, that’s  why  ! did  not  bring 
any  of  my  many  and  varied 

frioads,  some  of  whom  are 
gay,  actually.  ” 

2.  Finding  a seat — this  can  be 
a tricky  one.  Yon  may  be 
tempted  to  sit  next  to  a group 
cfgroovy  young  hipsters  in  an 

effort  to  make  other  people 
think  you’re  witii  them.  Be 
warned— these  people  might, 
torn  out  to  be  utter  arses  who 
whoop  with  laughter  at  the 
Fosters  Ice  advert  yon*ve  seen 
a million  times,  before  going 
on  to  chatter  away  throughout 
the  feature. 

StiB,  tzy  puttingyionr  coat 
outlie  next  seat  as  if  you're 
saving  it  fia*  a friend— it 
mightwark. 

a.  Sftting — flfrif  jnftnrhflntfy 
through  flicks.  Sat  your  pop- 
corn  in  a manner  suggesting 


cnnl  rigteMthrngn»  Chuck  thp 
contents  of  your  wallet/  Fflo- 
fex/ John  Menzies  carrier  bag 
— anything  to  keep  you  busy. 
Appear  content,  but  don’t  ac- 
tually smile — remember,  the 
only  people  who  smile  on 
their  own  are  those  who  bear 
voices  in  their  heads  telling 
them  jokes. 

4.  Do  not  txndor  any  circum- 
stances strike  up  a conversa- 
tion wifo  someone  else  sitting 
on  their  own.  If  he  instigates 
foe  amversation,  cut  him  off 
politely  but  flrmly.  OK,  he 
might  turn  out  to  be  a nice 
bloke.  Then  again  he  might 
turn  out  to  be  a crazy  local 
who’s  “really  interested  in 
people"  and  wants  to  show 
you  his  scrapbook  filled  with. 

pictures  of  the  women  who  sit 
in  dictionary  comer  m 
Countdown. 

Stephen  Risness  advises  in  G- 
Spot  magazine  on  how  to  go  to 
thednema  alone  and  not  look 
andfeel  like asad git  with  no 
mates. 

Hair  today 

BEFORE  I was  married  to 
Elaine.  I cared  little  for  foe 
way  I looked.  But  then  we 


married,  and  I learned  to  rec- 
ognise that  superficial  aes- 
thetics are  foe  important 
thing  after  alL  Elaine  dressed 
me  up.  made  me  join  a swim- 
ing  dub,  wiped  off  the  en- 
crusted. dried  skin,  enrolled 
me  in  a dental  programme 
and  said;  “There.  Now  you 
can  meet  my  friends." 

She  taught  me  there  was  a 
world  ofhaircare  out  there 
beyond  Enrico's  99P  one-cut- 
frts-aH  Barba:  shop/Porn-bro- 


G-Spot. . . at  the  movies 


ker  & Mad  Cow-Burger  Em- 
porium. She  introduced  me  to 
an  astonishing  woman  wn*if 
Sally  HaD.  “alternative  hair 
therapist”,  who  told  me  that 
my  hair  was  unhappy.  ‘Tour 
hair  doesn’t  love  yon”  ex- 
plained Sally.  “Talk  to  your 

hair.”  “What  should  I say?"  I 
asked,  hesitantly. 

“Tell  it,”  said  Sally,  play- 
ing the  part  of  my  hair.  “If 
you  really  loved  me  you'd 
stroke  me  and  keep  me 
clean." 

“hto,  really,"  I said.  ”1  love 
you,  hair.” 

"Don’t  just  call  it  “hair",’ 
said  Sally,  sternly.  “Give  ita 
name.” 

"I  love  you.. . Isaid 
through  clenched  teeth, 
“...Tom." 

For  a while,  (well,  a morn- 
ing).! woke  up  and  said; 
"Hello  TOm.  I hope  you’re  not 
going  to  fen  out  today,  be- 
cause that  would  be  bad.”  But 

Tom  didn’t  listen,  to  me.  and 
we're  currently  maintaining 
a wall  of  icy  silence  with  each 
other. . . Women  say  baldness 
doesn’t  matter.  “Look  at  Sean 
Connery,"  they  say. 

But  Seim  Connery  would 
actually  look  much  better 


with  a frill  and  attractive 
headcrfhair.Callmeover- 
cynicaL  but  my  theory  is  that 
women  are  secretly  thrilled 
when  their  husbands  get  bald 
and  disgusting  because  it 
makes  it  much  more  difficnit 
for  us  to  tap  off  successfully 
with  doltish  17-year-olds  in 

dingy  night  clubs  when  we 
enter  our  wretched  forties. 

But  not  Elaine,  my  wife.  I 
awake  some  nights  to  find 
Elaine  staring  brow  far- 
rowed, at  my  hairline.  She 
has  bought  herself  a tape- 
measure,  to  measure  our 
bathtub,  she  says.  What’s  it 
all  afe)ut?  I consequently 

the  night  I wake  up  and  find 
my  wife  meticulously  mea- 
suring my  forehead,  making 
notes,  packing  my  bag. 

Jon  Ronsan  uniting  in  KUe  on 
the  fear  of  going  back  to  your 
roots  and  finding  they're  not 
there  any  more. 

Jackdaw  wantsjewels.  E-mail 

Jadtdaw@gmrdianxoMk;fax 

0171-713 4366;  Jackdaw.  The 
Guardian,  lisFaningtion 
Mood,  London  BC1R3ER. 


Emily  Sheffield 
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Getting  a new  world 

The  UN  can  only  be  as  strong  as  its  members 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS  begins  the 
New  Year  with  a new  Secretary-Gen- 
eral but  not  yet  with  the  new  lease  of 
life  which  it  so  badly  needs.  That  is  not 
the  fault  of  either  the  retiring  SG, 
Boutros  Boutros-Ghali,  or  his  successor 
Kofi  Annan,  but  of  the  member  states 
which,  have  shown  no  enthusiasm  at  all 
for  redefining  and  enlarging  the  UN’s 
role  in  a post-cold  war  age.  The  only 
gain  to  be  registered  last  year  — the . 
first  in  the  second  half-century  of  the  I 
UN’s  life  — was  a negative  one.  Wash- 
ington's insistence  on  blackballing  a 
second  term  for  Mr  Boutros-Ghali  led 
fortunately  but  fortuitously  to  the  selec- 
tion of  Mr  Annan  who  is  the  first  career 
diplomat  from  within  to  rise  to  the  top. 
His  experience  of  peace-keeping  should 
help  generate  more  consistent  policies 
in  this  essential  area  of  UN  activities 
and  as  an  insider  he  is  better  placed  to 
identify  and  defend  the  most  vital 
points  of  the  organisation.  Yet  it  is  a 
sad  reflection  that  a new  SG  should 
have  to  be  judged  primarily  on  his 
defensive  skills  in  preventing  the  UN 
from  being  talked  down  and  whittled 
away.  The  rash  of  disorders  and  crises 
across  the  world  cry  out  rather  for  an 
active  — even  “aggressive”  — policy  of 
talking  up  the  UN  and  promoting  its 
internationalist  role. 

After  the  Cold  War  came  the  false 
dawn  of  the  Gulf  War  for  the  UN.  At  a 
triumphalist  Security  Council  summit 
in  January  1992,  the  world's  leaders 
asserted  their  commitment  to  a stron- 
ger world  body  as  guarantor  to  the 
much-proclaimed  New  World  Order. 
Who  now  even  remembers  their  fine 
words  — how  they  pledged  their  “full 
support"  to  Mr  Boutros-Ghali,  their 
commitment  to  the  Charter,  and  their 
guarantee  that  the  UN  would  play  a 
“central  role”  in  the  search  for  peace 
now  feeing  the  international  commu- 
nity? The  reality  was  that  within  a few 
hours  John  Major  was  ruling  out  any 


Why  don’t  they  feel  good? 

The  Tories  may  be  snookered  by  job  insecurity 


EMPLOYEE  MORALE  has  been  in  free 
fell  during  the  1990s  according  to  a 
study  by  International  Survey 
Research.  In  1990,  76  per  cent  of  people 
in  employment  felt  secure  compared 
with  43  per  cent  today.  In  the  same 
year,  42  per  cent  saw  a career  path  with 
their  current  employers  as  against  only 
19  per  cent  now.  This  outbreak  of 
national  insecurity  probably  explains 
more  than  any  other  single  factor  why 
the  recovery  of  the  economy  and  the , 
sharp  drop  in  unemployment  haven’t 
yet  rekindled  the  “feelgood  fector”  that 
is  so  crucial  to  the  Conservatives’  dwin- 1 
dling  hopes  of  winning  the  election. 
This  is  deeply  ironic.  The  Government 
had  hoped  that  the  economic  recovery 
would  boost  the  morale  of  the  elector- 
ate: but  it  felled  to  realise  that  some  of 
the  methods  adopted  to  stimulate 
growth  — like  the  flexible  labour  mar- 
kets that  make  it  easier  to  hire  and  fire 
people  — have  generated  so  much  eco- 
nomic insecurity  that  they  have  under- 
mined the  central  political  objective. 

The  Government’s  fortunes  now  look 
doomed  despite  a very  sharp  rise  in 
personal  wealth.  In  addition  to  the  £25 
billions  worth  of  capital  handouts  from 
privatised  building  societies  this  year, 
there  are  several  other  enriching  fee- 
tors.  Shares  rose  by  almost  12  per  cent 
in  1996  following  nearly  double  that  the 
year  before  — thereby  swelling  the 
value  of  occupational  pension  fluids 
and  insurance  companies  (which  own 
over  half  of  all  shares).  House  prices 
look  set  to  rise  by  7 to  8 per  cent  this 


year.  This  is  nothing  like  the  dizzy 
I rates  of  the  late  1980s  but  it  still  repre- 
sents a very  substantial  increase  in 
wealth  for  the  70  per  emit  of  people  who 
own  their  own  homes.  On  top  of  this 
sterling  has  risen  by  over  15  per  cent 
since  August  This  is  very  bad  news  for 
our  struggling  exporters  but  will  boost 
the  financial  purchasing  power  of  those 
holidaying  abroad. 

The  unanswered  question  is  bow  far 
job  insecurity  is  caused  by  the  Govern- 
ments labour  market  reforms  (and  the 
context  of  globalisation  in  which  they 
took  place)  and  how  fer  it  is  simply  a 
function  of  high  unemployment  If  this 
or  a subsequent  government  could  find 
a way  of  running  the  economy  at  a 
much  lower  level  of  unemployment 
without  rekindling  inflation,  then  it  is 
quite  likely  that  the  threat  of  a skills 
scarcity  would  force  companies  to  put 
temporary  workers  on  permanent  con- 
tracts. It  has  become  common  to  talk  of 
the  disappearance  of  unskffled  jobs.  But 
this  overlooks  the  feet  that  a lot  of  these 
are  reluctantly  filled  by  skilled  people, 
including  thousands  of  graduates  who 
can’t  find  employment  at  the  level  they 
want  If  they  did  find  such  jobs,  they 
would  vacate  less  skilled  jobs  to  be 
filled  by  the  unemployed. 

There  is  no  magic  wand  to  be  waved 
that  will  restore  job  security  but  this 
doesn’t  mean  that  it  is  an  impossible 
dream.  Indeed,  the  connection  between 
job  security  and  the  feelgood  fector 
should  ensure  that  it  is  very  high  on  toe 
agenda  of  toe  next  government 
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| thought  of  reforming  the  Security 
Council,  while  Washington  was  rub- 
bishing any  idea  of  breathing  fife  into 
toe  UN’s  Military  Staff  Committee.  The 
contemptuous  rejection  of  any  practical 
proposals  to  revitalise  the  UN  contin- 
ued right  up  into  19%,  the  50th  anniver- 
sary year  which  had  been  expected  to 
generate  a more  productive  atmosphere 
for  change.  The  only  ideas  which  had 
much  chance  — because  they  happened 
to  chime  with  US  congressional  preju- 
dice — were  those  to  slim  down  the 
UN’s  staff  and  cut  its  budget. 

The  50th  anniversary,  ex-official  Sir 
Brian  Ureuhart  has  said,  started  as  a 
celebration  and  ended  as  a wake.  The 
UN  sorely  needs  more  campaigners  of 
his  calibre  to  argue  its  indispensable 
role  in  fashioning  strategies  “for  the 
decisive  global  problems  of  the  next 
century.”  Many  national  UN  associa- 
tions are  too  defensive  and  reluctant  to 
upset  their  own  foreign  ministries-  they 
too  should  assert  their  case  and  lobby 
right  out  in  the  open.  More  research  on 
the  UN  is  also  needed.  In  one  of  toe  few 
recent  books  (The  ultimate  crime:  who 
betrayed  the  UN  and  why),  Linda  Mel- 
vem  puts  the  root  problem  clearly.  The 
Security  Council  "casually  mandates 
the  impossible,  refuses  adequate 
resources,  blames  the  UN  when  things 
go  wrong  and  walks  away  from  prob- 
lems when  they  entail  risk  and  cost.” 

Is  toe  UN  to  be  redesignated  as  an 
international  odd  jobs  agency,  picking 
up  the  pieces  and  doing  toe  dirty  work 
left  undone  by  its  members?  Or  is  any 
serious  effort  going  to  be  undertaken  to 
make  it  toe  apex  of  a new  world  com- 
munity as  envisaged  in  1945?  There  are 
plenty  of  proposals  for  effective  reform: 
what  is  lacking  now  is  toe  interest  of 
peoples  and  the  commitment  of  nations. 
Whether  Mr  Annan  makes  significant 
progress  depends  in  toe  end  on  the 
member  states  who  chose  him-  They 
will  have  to  do  much  better  than  before. 
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YOUR  report  on  the 
national  grid  (The  day 
they  pull  the  plug,  Der 
cember  El)  managed  to  take  a 
swipe  at  nearly  every  feature 
of  the  electricity  industry, 
from  American  Investment  to 
customer  choice.  Its  underly- 
ing theme,  however,  was  that 
security  of  supply  requires 
central  planning  anri  monop- 
oly control. 

Bureaucrats  may  hanker 
after  a return  to  that  ap- 
proach but  no  electricity  sys- 
tem can  be  100  per  cent  se- 
cure. The  former  state 
industry's  “obligation  to  sup- 
ply" could  not  guarantee  dec-  j 
tricity  when  power  stations  | 
had  broken  down,  fuel  was 
unavailable  or  lines  were 
damaged. 

Today’s  privatised  system 
in  England  and  Wales  encour- 
ages security  of  supply 
through  commercial  incen- 
tives. This  means  that  gener- 
ating companies  can  receive 
payments  not  only  for  elec- 
tricity but  tor  capacity  too.  I 
note.  hoWever  that  your 
reporters,  apparently  more 
disposed  towards  security  by 
command,  chose  not  to  exam- 
ine those  incentives.  Further- 
more, apart  from  one  sen- 
tence recording  that  National 
Power  and  PowerGen  bad  re- 
opened old  power  stations  to 
provide  more  reserve 
capacity,  the  report  paid  little 
attention  to  the  goodwill  and 
co-operation  that  exists  be- 


Dishonoured  list 

I WAS  disgusted  to  read  that 
Roger  McGough  has  ac- 
cepted an  OBE  (Honour 
bound.  December  31).  Poetry 
has  never  been  about  “ponces 
wafting  around  looking  at  daf- 
fodils’’ but  Roger  McGough 
did  more  than  anyone  to  dis- 
pel that  false  image. 

His  poetry  was  about  any- 
thing and  everything  and  you 
were  allowed  to  laugh  at  it 
He  gave  the  impression  of 
being  a mate,  a very  Interest- 
ing and  entertaining  one.  But 
It  was  just  an  impression:  he 
must  have  been,  laughing  at 
us  and  not  with  us.  Roger 
McGough  OBE  would  sneer  at 
the  old  Roger  McGough. 
Derek  McMillan. 
Tangletrees, 

Hackendea  Close, 

East  Grinatead, 

West  Sussex  RH19  3DR. 

THAT  David  Rowland 
should  head  the  Honours 
List  in  recognition  of  his  hav- 
ing “launched  Lloyd’s  on  its 
new  path”,  simply  devalues 
the  awards  made  to  those 
whose  achievements  are  truly 
worthy  of  recognition. 

Nobody  at  Lloyd's  deserves 
either  an  award  or  a reward 
for  burning  its  own  boats. 

Are  memories  really  so 
short?  This  new  path  was  nec- 
essary only  because  the  coun- 
cil of  Lloyd's,  of  which  David 
Rowland  was  a prominent 
member,  felled  miserably”  to 

execute  its  self-regulatory 
duties  and  to  prevent  its  self- 
inflicted  crisis. 

Mero  Tetby. 

Brickie  Farm, 

College  Farm  Road. 

| Belton- in-Rutiand  LB  IS  9AF. 

Don’t  adopt 

THE  Prime  Minister’s  pro- 
posal--to  torn  adoption 
over  to  private  bodies  would 
harm  child-care  practice. 
Profit-making  bodies  will 
have  an  interest  to  promoting 
adoption  while  neglecting 
prevention.  Prevention  aims 
to  enable  natural  parents  to 
retain  the  care  of  their  chil- 
dren — 1 would  have  thought 
the  Conservatives  would 
favour  such  an  objective.  The 
care  of  vulnerable  children  is 
best  served  by  local 
authorities. 

(Dr)  Bob  Holman! 

18  Ftolarig  Street, 

Easterhouse,  v 
Glasgow  G340AD. 


FORMERLY,  the  energy  in- 
dustry was  integrated, 
could  plan  flhi-ad  and  main- 
tained reserve  capacity.  It 
also  had  a prestigious 
research  facility.  All  these 
have  been  lost  for  ideological 
obsessions.  The  industry  is 
now  fragmented  with  no  plan- 
ning ability.  • 

I hope  that  there  will:  in- 
deed ha  fnterrnpHhn.q  tp  Sup- 
ply which  will  show  that  the 
new  system  has  failed.  The 
new  Labour  government  win 
then  be  compelled  to  do  some- 
thing about  reconstructing  an 
industry  fitted  to  our  needs, 
intfpaii  of  copying  America.  • 
What  we  need  Is  the  aMttty 
to  plan  energy  use  with 
reduction  in  carbon  dioxide 
emissions;  encouragement  of 
the  use  of  gas  as  a primary 
fliel  rather  than  to  produce 
electricity  (gas  should  be  used 
for  standby  capacity  as  it  can 
come  on  stream  rapidly,  coal 
for  base  load);  the  offer  of  In- 
sulatton  to  customers,  with  a 
corresponding  reduction  in 
demand  and,  above  all,  a plan 


■ be  prophetic,  but  not  In 
the  way  you  expected. 

South  east  T^ndnn  is  suffer- 
ing a 36  per  cart  drop  in  gas 
pressure,  causing  central 
-heating  and  gas  waterheating 
devices  to  underperform  and 
close  down,  British  Gas  cites 
excessive  dwnwynt  font  to  the 
Minima  weather.  This  Is  un- 
likely as  we  have  not  suffered 
reductions  ha  equally  bad 
weather  in  past- years.  The 
most  likely  reason  is  exces- 
sive use  of  gas  to  prop  up  the 
national  grid,  thus  peering 

over  tire  cracks. of -the: priva- 
tised electricity  generating 
market  . 

Tn  tha  HKMnfimft  British 
Gksm  offers.  Magrtomers-.  the 
choice of^hSbfiKg  dcAm'y^r 
central  heating  rad  heating 
your  water  or  "vice  Versa:  hot 
and  sweaty  dr  cold  but  dean. 
Clive  Miller. 

7 Marmora  Road, 

London  SE220RX. 

We  do  not  publish  tatters  where 
only  an  e-mail  address  Is 
supplied;  please  Include  a full 
postal  address.  We  may  edit 
letters. 


How  about  a bus,  Santa? 


%#OUR  article  about  the  ef- 
¥ feettveness  of  the  end-of- 


the-year  anti-dricik/drive  cam- 
paign (The  breath  of  life, 
December  31)  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  feet  that  public 
transport  is  virtually  nonexis- 
tent on  Christmas  Day  and 
often  Boxing  Day  as  well, 
apart  from  expensive  taxis  — 
if  you  can  find  (me. 

Public  transport  is  ah 
essential  service,  and  espe- 
cially so  at  Christinas  when 
people  visit  friends  and  rela- 1 
tions  and  want  to  enjoy  a few  | 
drinks.  It  is  far  more  essential 
than  TV/radio  or  the  pubs  yet 
there  would  be  a public  artery 
if  these  shut  down. 

If  the  government  will  not 


pass  a law  that  public  trans- 
port has  to  run  365  days  a 
year,  then  the  European  Par- 
liament should  do  so.  hi  Paris 
the  Metro  runs  every  15  min- 
utes on  Christmas  Day  and, 
even  in  small  towns  in  Ger- 
many, buses  run.  It  should  be 
no  problem  to  find  volunteer 
transport  workers  prepared  to 
work  nt  double-time  rates  at 
Christmas  with  a day  off  in 
lieu,  and  this  could  be  subsi- 
dised out  of  the  £L2  million 
the  Government  is  spending 
on  telling  people  not  to  drink 
and  drive  without  providing 
them  with  an  alternative. 

Tony  Papard. 

68  McDermott  Close, 

London  SW12  2LZ. 


Peer  pressure 

IF  Jade  Straw's  criticism  of 
hereditary  peers  had  concen- 
trated more  on  the  logical 
flaws  of  tiie  institution  rather 
than  on  its  history  or  the  fail- 
ing of  Individual  peers,  his 
attack  might  have  carried 
more  weight  (Straw  lays  Into 
hereditary  peers,  December 
31).  Tom  Paine  said  a hered- 
itary legislator  was  as  absurd 
as  an  hereditary  mathemat- 
ician or  wise  man.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  the  first-bom 
legislators  bad  achieved  their 
position  by  “trampling  on  all 
their  younger  brothers  and  sis- 
ters’’—a poor  qualification  for 
making  Just  laws. 

Harry  Davis. 

Spier  Road, 

Thames  Bitton, 

Surrey  ET70PJ. 

IF  one  ware  to  ask  why  the 
election  is  always  held  on  a 
’TCmrsday.  there  would  be  the 
dntifhl  cry  of  “custom  and 
practice  — even  though  the 
fleriWlity.  of  Sunday  would 
produce  a bigger  turnout  and 
a semblance  of  democracy. 
Montagu  Bream. 

19  Lower  Road, 

Chinnor,  Oxfordshire. 


Department  of  social  obscurity  j A Country  Diary 

CONGRATULATIONS  on  j the  electorate  fa  incorrigibly 
your  namnalgn  to  expose  gullible  (we  shall  see). 


V— /your  campaign  to  expose 
tiie  Government’s  attempts  to 
smuggle  through  cuts  in  war 
disablement  benefits  under 
cover  of  alleged  “simplifica- 
tion'’- However,  this  sort  of 
subterfuge  is  now  part  of  rou- 
tine public  relations  strategy 
rathe  part  of  the  Department 
of  Social  Security  (as  any  ben- 
efit specialist  is  wearily 
aware).  For  example,  intended 
cuts  to  housing  benefit  for 
community  care  clients  an- 
nounced earlier  tills  year  — 
and  deferred  following  an  out- 
cry — were  passed  off  by  the 
Department  as  “clarification”; 
while  proposals  in  the  Budget 
to  delay  benefit  payments 
until  claimants  have  com- 
pleted complex  paperwork 
were  described  in  the  accom- 
panying press  release  as' 
meaning  that  “entitlement 
can  be  established  more 
quickly  and  accurately”.  This 
misuse  oflangnage  Is  based  on 
two  premises:  that  complex 
systems  provide  excellent  po- 
litical camonflaep  (undoubt- 
edly true);  and  secondly,  that 


the  electorate  la  incorrigibly 
gullible  (we  shall  see). 

Geoff  Fimister. 

26  Ripon  Gardens, 

Newcastle  upon  Tyne  NE2 1BN. 

MY  mother,  aged  87,  lived 
alone  . In  a rented  house 
until  she  was  sent  to  hospital 
suffering  from  Parkinson’s 
Disease,  cancer  of  the  breast,  a 
heart  valve  malfunction  and 
diverticulitis.  After  ti  twimunt 
she  was,  to  our  astonishment, 
assessed  as  being  in  no  need  of 
nursing  care,  and  It  was  sug- 
gested that  she  be  placed  in  a 
local  Surrey  residential  home. 
However,  neither,  of  her 
middle-aged  children  lived  in 
Surrey.  My  sister,  over  the 
border  in  Sussex,  tried  to  find 
a placing  for  her  there;  but 
ana  residential  home  after  an- 
other refused  to. accept  my 
mother,  on  tiie.  grounds  that 
she  needed  nursing  cate,  and 
the  nursing  homes  would  not 
take  her  because  she  had  been 
assessed  as  “residential". 
Gary  Abbott 
16  Manor  Drive, 

Manchester  M2l  7GQ_ 


STRATHNAIRN;  When  the 
weather  map  for  this  area 
indicates  -6*  I always  assume 
they  mean  for  Inverness 
rather  than  this  strath.  So  I 
just  add  another  minus  six 
degrees  for  the  garden  which 
was  why,  recently,  -12*  was 
much  more  realistic.  This  led  ' 
to  hoar  frost  covering  every- 
thing all  day  despite  the  sun- 
shine. I walked  the  fields  bor- 
dering tbg  river  — fioirfc 
where,  earlier  in  the  year, 
mushrooms  were  plentiful  — 
and  Rosie,  the  springer,  and 
my  tracks  stretched  behind 
us  in  the  frost  as  we  headed 
for  the  water.  The  river  was 
more  like  a gladal  meltwater 
channel  with  frosted  ice 
Stretching  out  from  the  mat- 
gms  with  only  a very  few 
areas  of  opei  water.  A bed  of 
reed  - grass  - looked  almost 
ghostly  as  the  frost  etched  out 
every,  leaf,  and  I thought -I 
could  actually  hear  the  sound 
of  ice  “groaning”  — just  like  a 
glacier.  Rosie  loves  to  swim 
and  she  had  to  be  kept  firmly 
under  control  as,  given  half  a 
chance,  she  would  have  been 


to  the  river.  I wondered  what 
the  otters  were  doing  under 
the j circumstances  and  I 
headed  for  a sandy  mini. 
oeach  where  I normally  find 
tracks.  It  was  surprising  to 
find  two  sets  of  different  sized 
tnmks  running  side  by  side  as 
two  otters  had  taken  a short 
ait  across  a U-hend  in  Hie 
5*®*-  years  I have 

of  otters  on 
this  stretch  of  am  river  below 
the  house  all  the  year  round, 
even  last  January  when  the 
temperatures  went  down  to 
Presumably  whilst  tiie 

hdt^J^^  occupy  their 
holt;  Which  is  under  an  old 

fijf*  ^ a ““k  from  the 
fora8®  away 
from  the  frozen  river.  Refer- 
ence  books  indicate  that  apart 
from  fish,  which  Is  their 
steple  diet,  they  will  also  take 
Z™^*?**  “auunals-  I 
Skye  and  the 
lusts  who  have  seen  otters 
tote  bras  during  the  day  time 
and  before  the  birds  have 
bera  closed  in  hutches  for  the 
nlghti 

RAY  COLLIER 
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Charles  Nevin 


HELLO!  It’s  me.  again. 
Matthew  Norman 
stm  indisposed,  and 
everybody  else  having  the 
day  off.  I’m  afraid.  Good 
new  year?  Yes,  fine,  thanks, 
'wy  quiet  The  motoring^ 
editor  got  stopped  by  police 

because  he  had  his  fog 

iifibts  on,  but  that  was  about 
it.  Did,  you  know  it  is  an 
offence  to  drive  with  your 
*bg  Ughts  on  if  it  isn’t  foggy? 
i®**  *•  either.  Welcometo 
Major's  Britain,  1997. 1 say. 
Cold  enough  for  you?  Wor- 
ried about  keeping  your  end 
up  u weather  conversa- 
tions? Try  these  useful  gam 
bits:  l)  “Croatia  Is  experi- 
encing its  coldest  spell  for 
20  years  and  parts  of  foe  la- 
goon on  which  Venice  Is 
built  have  ftozen  over,  you 
know."  2)  "The  mercury 
dipped  below  minus  two  in 
Guernsey,  I hear."  Or  you 
can  always  foil  back  on  my 
all-time  banker:  “Extraor- 
dinary, isn’t  it,  the  number 
of  people  walking  around 
without  hats  when  70  per 
cent  of  body-heat  loss  is 
through  the  head?"  Next! 


AND  SO:  there  is  one 
thing  worse  than 
being  stuck  in  a lift 
with  a weather  bore,  or  me, 
and  that  is  being  stuck  in  a 
lift  with  Conrad  Black.  Con- 
rad, you  wUl  know,  owns 
the  Telegraph  newspapers. 
Conrad,  yon  should  know, 
bores  for  Canada,  which  is  a 
big  job.  If  you're  not  care- 
ful, he  will  recite  the  names 
of  every  one  ofthe  ships  at 
Trafalgar  for  yon.  With  ton- 
nage. In  the  lift  at  Canary 
Wharf  the  other  day,  his 
oyster  eye  alighted  on  the 
NIJJ  lapel  badge  sported  by 
one  of  his  journalists.  Why, 
he  asked,  would  any  jour- 
nalist of  his  want  to  belong 
to  the  NTU?  “Look  upon  me 
as  your  token  leftle,” 
replied  the  journo,  gamely. 
“1  don’t  believe  in  token- 
ism,'’ replied  Conrad. 

“Well,  look  upon  me  as  an 
example  of  positive  dis- 
crimination." the journo 
battled  on.  “1  don’t  believe 
in  positive  discrimination," 
replied  Conrad.  No  sense  of 
humour?  Listen,  this  is  the 
man  who  once  said,  of  him- 
self!; "In  the  lives  of  all  great 
men.  there  have  been  set- 
backs." But  I am  in  a giving 
mood.  If  you  are  in  a Uft 
with  him,  try  this  one: 
“Why  did  the  man  have  jelly 
in  one  ear  and  custard  in 
the  other?  Because  he  was  a 
trifle  deaf."  Oil 


■ ETTS  try  a link.  Talk- 

I ing  of  newspaper  pro- 

MBprietors,  din  you  see 
the  advert  taken  out  in  his 
own  Washington  Times  by 
the  Rev  Sun  Myung  Moon, 
friend  of  the  stars,  includ- 
ing Paul  Johnson  and  Ed- 
ward Heath?  The  Rev  com- 
municates a New  Year 

revelation  from  God:  “I 
wish  that  you  would  center 
on  the  absolute  sexual 
organ,  unique  sexual  organ 
and  external  sexual  organ, 
and  use  this  as  your  founda- 
tion to  pursue  God.”  Cri- 
key. There’s  also  a bit  about 
defecation,  mucus  and  gas 
masks  which  I would  prefer 
not  to  go  into  irit’s  all  the 
same  with  you.  Conrad,  you 
should  get  in  touch  with 
this  guy,  he’s  obviously  on 
to  something.  Or  on  some- 
thing, anyway. 


rOU  will  want  to  know 
where  to  stand  in  this 
spat  between  Jack 
iw  and  the  Duke  ofBuc- 
ichasto  which  (me  of 
a is  more  attuned  to  the 
ps  of  the  common 
lie,  the  hereditary  peer 
le  elected  politician.  I 
b some  insights  into 
c that  might  help  you:  l) 
tied  over  the  death  of 
At.  2)  He  can  make  spin- 
end  anchovy  souffle. 

I must  take  issue  with 
meer  that  the  Duke  Is 
r in  the  House  of  Lords 
i use  one  of  his  ancestors 
a bastard  of  Charles  EL 
: is  yet  another  example 
istardism.  I have  had 
ision  before,  most 
ntl  v during  National 
Aom  Week,  to  point  out 
lebt  civilisation  owes  to 
ards.  via  Leonardo, 
aons,  Boccaccio,  Wag- 
Cezanne.  Strindberg, 
ms.  TE  Lawrence,  Wal- 

, Melbourne  and  Sophia 
m.  Thank  you- 


t’s  not  ail  gloom, 
know.  There  are 

Ring,  life- 

[Stories  about, 
the  10-year-old 
tellnda  Carlisle, 

user,  is  not,  as  was 

Tering  from, 
slattern  after  ft 
homo.  Fire- 
bo  rescued  him 
worried  about  his 
.but  it  turned  out 
i been  trained  to  * 


P-*9*Az~rr-r~*VJ~~- 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  1 1 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


THIRTY  years  ago,  the 
Prime  Minister-  was 
the  spider  at  the  centre 
of  a web  be  spun  hut 
could  never  master.  Be  had 
won  an  election' -by  96  seats, 
yet  he  was  for  more  conscious 
of  his  enemies  than  his 
friends.  The  official  docu- 
ments from  1966,  released  this 
week,  reveal  a man  preoccu- 
pied with  plots  against  him  by 
trade  unions,  with  the  activi- 
ties of  MB,  and  with  the  iniq- 
uity of  the  Governor  of  the 
Bank,  who  wanted  to  raise  in- 
terest-rates while  the  election 
was  under  way.  Hie  was  also 
presiding  over  a cabinet  divid- 
ed about  Europe.  As  an 
augury  for  Tony  Blair,  pre- 
sumptively Harold  Wilson’s 
successor  as  the  only  other 
peace-time  Labour  leader  to 
secure  a big  majority,  these 
papers  do  not  raise  helpfUl 
memories. 

Their  story,  however,  is  not 
new.  Since  1994,  the  annual 
disgorging  of  cabinet  secrets 
from  the  Public  Record  Office 
has  not  been  what  it  was,  be- 
cause the  papers  usually  turn 


out  to  tell  us  what  was 
revealed  years  ago  by  one  or 
all  of  the  three  great  chroni- 
clers of  the  Wilson  Govern- 
ment. Messrs  Crossman,  Cas- 
tle and  awm  to  the 

nation.  So  ft  fe  today. -Torn,  fro 
the  enhy  for  23S6  in 

the  Crossman  IDJarjes.  an A. 
yoa’B  flhdtbe  banes  of  the  fey: 
giiment,  now  ’breathlessly 
revested,  between  -Governor 

(Viwat  anif  thp'  nritWHaiw  an 

account,  incidentally,  foal  lo- 
cates Jim  Callaghan,  the 
Chancellor  at  the  thus,  on  the 
Interest-raising  of  the  ar- 
gument rather  more  clearly 
thaw  Lord  Callaghan's  mem- 
ary  allowed  him  to  'recollect 
on  the  radio  yesterday. 

I don’t  riwitgrafe  hwriai  re- 
cords.  There  are  refinements 


of  detail  in  the  Cromer-WIlsan 
encounter  which  thB  diarists 
never  .wrote  about  But  on 
Europe,  an  issue  that  evolved 
to  particularly  fanatic  effort 
daring  a cabinet  discussion  at 
Chequers  on  October  22,  foe 
official  version,  would  appear 
fro  be  an  arid  thing,  folseSy  de- 
picted in  foe  press  yesterday 
as  an  exact  forerunner  of  cur- 
rent simplicities.  Compared 
with  Richard  Crossman’s 
long,  multilayered  account, 
published  in  1975,  and  con- 
firmed by  Barbara  Castle, 
both  of  Hwm  showing  the  Oo- 
tober  *66  debate  to  have  been 
more  subtle  and  open-minded 
than  any  group  of  politicians 
could  now  mgage  in,  the  PRO 
frit>  hardly  merits  the  shock  of 
contemporary  recognition  it 


has  received.  The  more  one 
contemplates  the  politics  of 
U966,in  fact,  foe  slighter  grows 
the  echo  to  be  expected  in 
1997.  Pulling  together  the  re- 
cords of  that  year;  one  discov- 
ers, a tone  and  style  that  have 
entirely  gene.  Some  Of  the 
Issues  that  bothered  the  Wil- 
son Administration  gave  its 
.pronouncements  a grandeur 
that  can  sever  be  repealed. 
Both  Rhodesia  and  the  East  of 
Suez  deployment  of  British 
troops  enabled  Mr  Wilson  and 
Mr  Healey  to  deliberate,  with- 
out too  much  fantasy,  about 
our  world  role  and  how  much 
it  might  cost.  They  sounded 
terrifically  important  The 
over-valued  exchange-rate  at 
which  they  were  determined 
to  defend  sterling  bestowed 
upon  these  ministers,  as  wen 
as  chronic  anxiety,  the  sense 
that  they  were  protecting  foe 
very  lifeblood  of  the  nation. 

They  themselves,  moreover, 
were  large  figures,  arguably 

ftp  cream  qf  fiwlr  pn»wtinn 

Top  people -of  the  left,  who 

today  may  be  running  televi- 
sion wwrpanlffii  or  business 
consultancies,  then 

Inin  tlw  profession  where  they 
thought  they  could  change  the 
world.  To  encounter  Calla- 
ghan and  Healey,  Tony  Cros- 
landand  Roy  Jenkins  as  well 
as  CrOSSman  himmlf,  through 

these  historic  records,  is  to  re- 
visit politicians  who,  whether 
through  power  or  intellect; 
could  be  brushed  aside  by  nei- 
ther their  leader  nor  their  op- 
ponents. Wilson,  white  ad- 


mired by  some  and.  (tended  by 
others,  was obliged  to  respect 
foe  judgment  of  his  top  ten 
ministers  as  keenly  as  they 
did  his. 

None  this  looks  like  being 
the  same  in  1597.  For  one 


'.  Chaotic  end  malevo- 
lent though  many  of  their 
dealings  were,  it  never  seems 
to  have  occurred  to  Wilson’s 
people  that  there  were  tasks 
which  they,  the  men  of  public 
politics,  could  not  undertake. 
They  stride  through  *hpw  ac- 
counts, astonishingly,  as  men 
of  overweening  confidence,  at 
least  before  foe  1967  devalua- 
tion. By  1966  they  have  grown 
into  men  confident  of  their 
right  to  rule,  and  Impervious 
to  thelr  rnany  failures  to  do  sol 
They  have  a project  — delin- 
eated in  Hank  Committees, 
Programmes  and  foe  like  — 
that  speaks  unreservedly  for 
the  obligations  of  government 
and  therefore  the  elevation  of 
their  own  Importance. 

In  almost  all  respects,  foe 


Disagreement, 

once 

acknowledged  as 
an  eternal  given  of 
Labour  politics,  is 
no  longer  permitted 


Blair  scenario  is  fUffawii1  The 
proanises  it  makes  are  mini- 
mal. The  confidence  it  pro- 
claims In  government  is  virtu- 
ously restricted.  The  men  and 
women  who  will  people  it 
could  not  in  many  cases  be 
held  up  as  foe  leaders  of  their 

time.  Only  tn  Scotland — admit- 
tedly a substantial  exception — 
has  politics  continued  unin- 
terrupted as  the  natural  call- 
ing of  foe  ablest  progressives. 
However  large  the  prospect  of 
government,  one  senses  foe 
modesty,  even  the  apprehen- 


sion, of  people  who  have  no 
great  reason  to  believe  they 
will  be  good  at  it  None  an- 
nounce themselves  .as  likely 
successors,  even  after  two 
years'  settling  into  ministerial 
grandiosity,  to  Crosland,  who 
used  to  accuse  Wilson 
brazenly  to  his  thee  of  being 
the  source  of  all  leaks,  or  fro 
Callaghan,  without  whose 
complicity  foe  leader  seldom 


dared  make  amove. 

The  biggest  difference  is 
that  foe  power-bases  of  the 
rivals  have  tended  to  merge 
Into  the  single  power-base  of 
foe  leader.  Thirty  years  ago, 
the  right  fro  challenge  h™ 
could  be  acquired  by  either  in- 
terest or  intellect.  Faction  was 
ritualised,  with  effects  foe 
lwiiW  manipulate  but 

not  extinguish.  Now,  loyalty  to 
the  leader  has  been  allotted 
first  place  In  the  canon  of 
Labour  virtues.  Disagreement, 
once  acknowledged  as  an  eter- 
nal given  of  Labour  politics.  Is 
no  longer  permitted  to  exist, 
let  alone  to  penetrate  foe  cabi- 
net where,  as  is  well  known, 
SUCh  terms  a s left  and  right 

are  decreed  to  be  of  antedQn- 
vian  Irrelevance. 

This  will  not  last,  once  the 
election  Is  wen.  In  the  party  at 
large,  the  propensity  for  rows 
will  begin  fro  outflank  the  lead- 
er's plan  for  good-conduct  cer- 
tificates to  be  earned  by  all 


The  gates  of  war 


Martin  Woollacott  argues  that 
although  yesterday’s  shooting  in 
Hebron  underlined  the  fragility 
of  the  peace  in  Israel,  Netanyahu 
could  yet  puli  back  from  the  brink 


The  holy  land  is 

a place  where  the 
difference  between 
a mishap  and  a mas- 
sacre is  a fine  one. 
a young  man's  fhfiure  to 
push  in  a second  dip  of  am- 
munition and  another’s  speed 
in  forestalling  him  have  pre- 
vented a crisis  which  could 
have  blasted  away.  In  a tew 
seconds  erf  deadly  fire,  what 
remains  of  peace  in  those  em- 
bittered parts. 

It  shows  to  what  a pass 
things  have  come  that  the 
wounding  of  seven  people 

should  be  greeted  with  a sigh 

of  relieL  But  the  near  disaster 
on  Martyrs  Street  in  Hebron 
* ms  how  terribly  danger- 
ous Is  the  game  that  the  Is- 
raeli prime  minister,  Blbi  Ne- 
tanyahu. Is  playing  with  the 
Palestinians,  and  with  the 
fete  of  his  own  country.  If  it 
were  not  for  Netanyahu’s  pro- 
crastination, Israel  would 
have  been  out  of  Hebron  al- 
ready and  continuing  negotia- 
tions on  further  withdrawals 
would  have  created  an  atmo- 


sphere of  trust  in  which  co- 
existence in  that  risky  city 
might  have  got  off  to  a good 
start. 

Instead,  It  is  now  going  to 
be  harder  to  prevent  acts  of 
violence  by  either  side  in  He- 
bron, although  ft  has  to  be 
that  the  Israeli  army’s 
reaction  was  infinitely  fester 
and  mure  effective  than  it  was 
when  Baruch  Goldstein  fixed 
on  worshippers  in  1994.  Kit 
what  is  true  cf  Hebrtto  is  true 
only  to  a slightly  lesser 
degree  of  the  West  Bank  as  a 
whole.  Netanyahu  has 
baulked  and  twisted  and  wrig- 
gled, squandering  the  good- 
will which  he  inherited  Dram 
Peres  and  Rabin  with  provo- 
cations like  the  opening  of  the 
tunnel  under  the  Temple 
Mount  and  the  announcement 
that  financial  incentives  for 
settlers  will  be  restored.  He 
has  been,  in  the  words  of  his 
predecessor  ami  opponent. 
Shimon  Peres,  taking  Israelis 
and  Palestinians  back  to  the- 
“gates  of  war."  That  may 
seem  a harsh  thing  to  sgy  on 


the  eve  of  an  agreement  on 
Hebron  which,  belated 
though  St  is,  hac  been,  a diffi- 
cult one  for  Netanyahu  to  ac- 
cept and  which  he  will  have 
to  push  through  against  the 
opposition  of  some  of  his  own 
ministers  and  Knesset  mem- 
bers. He  will,  unless  things  go 
wrong  at  the  last  minute, 
have  traded  land  for  peace  in 
Hebron,  something  which  he 
has  never  wished  to  do.  He 
will  have  committed  himgrff 
in  principle  to  further  such 
handovers  of  territory  in  the 
fixture,  since  the  agreement 

on  Hebron  will  also  include 
an  imdprctanding  nn  a time- 
table for  contlnnfid  transfers 


of  West  Bank  territory  to  the 
Palestinian  Authority,  again 
something  which  Netanyhau 
bad  originally  planned  to 
avoid  by  moving  immediately 
to  talks  on  the  final  status  cf 

the  territories- 

We  do  not  yet  know  whose 
preferred  thnetahle  win  pre- 
vail or  whether  Netanyahu 
will  have  succeeded  in  Insert- 
ing into  the  agreement  his 
principle  of  reciprocity, 
meaning  that  Israel  can  post- 
pone or  cancel  commitments 
if  it  thinks  mr  alleges  that  the 
Palestinian  side  has  felled  to 
keep  its  promises.  But,  what- 
ever the  details,  the  point  is 
that  Netanyahu  has  had  to 
abandon  the  absolutist  posi- 
tion which  he  had  previously 
held,-  even  though  he  kept  it 


partly  hidden  under  vague 
generalities.  Prominent  sup- 
porters such  as  Benny  Begin 
and  Ariel  Sharon  are  already 
condemning  tow  for  this  be- 
trayal. Could  this  be  the  prag- 
matic "turning”  of  Netan- 
yahu, to  which  some  looked 
forward  when  he  came  into 
office  six  months  ago?  Could 
he  be  pulled  along,  because  of 
the  pressures  placed  on  him 
by  the  Americans  and  the 
logic  of  agreements  already  in 
place,  by  a process  which  he 
set  out  to  oppose  and  to  halt? 

The  answer  is  that  he  Is 
indeed  being  drawn  into  file 
process  but  that  he  still  hopes 
to  escape  from  it.  Certainly  he 

does  not  intend  to  let  ft  get  to 
the  point  where  Palestinian 
statehood  or  shared  control  of 
Jerusalem  are  t®  for  genuine 
discussion.  This  reluctant 
and  two-faced  policy  is,  un- 
happily, one  of  maximum 
danger.  Negotiations  between 
Israel  and  the  Palestinians 
are  now  initiations  between 
adversaries,  not  potential 
partners.  Often,  it  seems  that 
the  only  thing  that-  frnlriq  off 
collapse  is  the  manoeuvring 
to  avoid  the  blame  for  ft. 
Many  have  alleged  that  Ne- 
tanyahu hopes,  and  perhaps 
prays,  that  the  Palestinians 
will  save  him,  by  some  act  of 
violence  or  foolishness,  from 
having  to  honour  the  commit- 
ments he  is  having  to  make. 
Aft  trust  Is  gone  in  such  wary 


backbench  MPs.  But  the  Blair 
cabinet  will  never  belike  the 
Wilson  cabinet  The  domi- 
nance affts  leader  will  derive 
ftimn  tho  w^ipiiarwp|  even  the 
timidity,  of  its  members 

r»*h pt  thaw  frnm  hie  unique 
re»paf-rty  to  hnlnrvp  and 

to  wheedle  and  deceive,  to 
cross  and  double-cross  In 
time-honoured  style,  the  sub- 
stantial giants  around  hWn.  It 
will  do  modest  little  things,  ex- 
cept whan  the  iwuiar  ordains 
the  occasional  piece  of 
bravura.  The  official  records, 
meanwhile,  will  he  rehabili- 
tated. In  all  Blair’s  solemn 
crew,  I see  no  diarist  with  a 
tawth  of  tha  industry  or  per- 
dpieoce  of  Richard  Grossman. 


and  essentially  hostile  cir- 
cling. At  foe  same  time  Ne- 
tanyahu is  also  alienating  and 
angering  those  elements  of 
the  Israeli  right  which  oppose 
even  the  most  minor  conces- 
sions fro  the  Palestinians  and 
are  uninterested  in  tactical 
moves  which  might  go  wrong. 

That  is  what  yesterday’s  In- 
cident In  Hebron  Illustrated 
to  microcosm.  Netanyahu  has 
lost  the  trust  not  only  of  the 
Palestinians,  but  of  the  ex- 
tremists whom  he,  of  all  men, 
should  be  able  to  confofa. 
This  is  a recipe  for  tronhle  in 
Hebron,  already  the  most  dan- 
gerous place  to  the  West 
Bank.  Hebron  holds  more 
Hamas  supporters  than  any 
other  West  Bank  city,  and  it 
Is  only  here  that  settlers,  and 
settlers  of  the  most  radical 
kind,  are  in  direct  contact 
with  Palestinians.  Fundamen- 
talists are  muzzle  to  muzzle 
with  fundamentalists. 

THE  settlers  origi- 
nally got  to  by  a 
ruse,  slipping  into 
the  city  disguised  as 
Swiss  tourists,  and 
they  kept  later  bridgeheads 
thanks  to  violence,  in  this 
case  Arab  violence  against 
settlers,  which  induced  a 
wavering  government  to  let 
them  stay.  Only  400  to  a city 
of  120,000,  they  represent  a 
continuing,  daily  possibility 
for  armed  conflict,  with  lead- 
ers whose  avowed  aim  is  to 
establish  Hebron  as  the  Jew- 
ish capital  of  a Jewish  Judea 
to  the  next  50  years.  Sealing 
off  these  fanatics  requires 
dose  coperation  and  trust  be- 
tween the  two  sides  and  their 
security  farces,  not  an  easy 
thing  at  the  best  ctf  times.  The 
Israeli  problem  is  com- 
pounded by  foe  feet  that  the 
armed  forces  now  include 
young  extremists  who  put 
their  beliefs  before  their  vow 
of  obedience  to  the  state,  as 
yesterday’s  incident  proved. 

The  most  striking  charac- 
teristic erf  the  Netanyahu  gov- 
ernment is  its  tocohereocp- 
Mfaisters  are  constantly  at 
odds  with  one  another.  There 
are  no  dear,  collective  poli- 
cies. It  is  an  accident-prone 
government,  with  an  increas- 
ing capacity  fro  anger  every- 
body and  fro  satisfy  nobody.  It 
is  typical  that  the  Israeli 
trade  union  federation,  the 
Israeli  intelligence  services, 
and  the  PLO  should  find 
themselves  in  the  same 
trench,  against  Netanyahu. 
The  trade  unionists  oppose 
his  privatisation  and  taxation 
plans,  including  those  which 
by  subsidising  settlers  will 
divert  funds  flrom  social  bud- 
gets. The  Shin  Beth  sees  him 
playing  irresponsibly  with 
war.  The  Palestinians  know 
he  haa  no  -understanding  of 
their  interests  or  needs.  And 
many  now  say  that  Bibi  Ne- 
tanyahu is  not  only  ter  less 
clever  than  he  was  reputed  to 
be  but  is,  even,  a stupid  man. 

The  United  States  and 
Europe  have  clear  responsi- 
bilities in  this  situation.  Per- 
haps this  Israeli  government 
can  be  kept  to  foe  right  path 
by  pressures  and  induce- 
ments. President  Clinton  has 
just  invited  Netanyahu  to 
Washington  for  “a  strategic 
dialogue”.  That  should  be  a 
tough  dialogue  on  the  part  cf 
the  US.  France  is  right  to  say 
that  Europe,  which  finances 


the  peace  process  and  with 
which  Israel  very  much  needs 
a new  trade  deal,  should  be 
much  more  forceful,  rather 
than  passively  waiting  for 
American  action  which  may 
or  may  not  come.  It  is  our 
peace  as  well  as  that  of  his 
ows  region  that  Netanyahu 
could  destroy,  but  which  he 
could  also,  even  now,  and 
against  the  grain  of  his  own. 
beliefs,  succeed  in  saving. 


Swords  drawn 
in  the  battle 
lor  knowledge 


Bill  O’Neill 


a very  TmiT«awiT 
staircase  in  Cambridge. 
As  you  walk  down  it,  the 
steps  twist  round  to  the  right 
to  a dockwise  spiral  instead  erf 
to  the  left  as  you  would  expect 
if  you’ve  tramped  around  me- 
dieval castles.  In  days  of  aid, 
or  so  the  story  goes,  the  de- 
fenders of  high  turrets  needed 
to  he  able  to  draw  their  swords 
with  ease  to  challenge  strang- 
ers coming  up  the  stairs.  With 
most  people  right-handed,  an 
anticlockwise  spiral  provided 
more  freedom  of  action  to 
swing  a sword  when  the  de- 
fender was  high  UP  looking 
down  than  a dockwise  twist, 
and  it  also  cramped  the  style 
of  an  attacker  coming  up. 
These  days  in  Cambridge, 
however,  it  is  not  yet  a fear  of 
left-handed  attackers  that  ^ait 
led  to  the  bnildtoft  of  a dys- 
functional staircase.  The 
spiral  connects  two  levels  to 
the  heart  of  the  Sanger  Centre, 
Britain’s  premier  laboratory 
for  genetics  research,  and  it 
twists  the  way  it  does  because 
ft  represents  a fragment  of  the 
DNA  molecule,  the  basic  tem- 
plate of  life,  and  that  is  how 
the  twist  to  the  structure  cf 
DNA  has  evolved. 

Now,  how  was  that  story  for 
you?  Trivial,  and  just  the  sort 
of  thing  in  tbte  world  of  infor- 
mation overload  that  you 
could  do  without?  Well,  pen 
haps,  although  the  tale  will  at 
least  tickle  the  huge  number 
of  people  with  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  field,  end  ft  might 
even  stimulate  an  equally 
large  number  to  find  out  more. 
But  where  do  you  draw  the 
line  about  how  much  you 
want  to  know?  Is  there  a dif- 
ference these  days  between 
what  you  want  to  know  and 
what  you  need  to  know?  In  a 
word,  how  do  you  cope? 
Surely  not  by  switching  eff? 

Information  as  a commodity 
has  never  before  come  to  for 
so  much  stick  as  over  the  past 
year  or  so.  The  arch  villain,  so 
we  are  told,  is  that  growing 
electrons  network  of  telecom- 
munications links,  the  Inter- 
net, that  is  bringing  more  and 
more  people  with  a computer 

terminal  into  contact  with  an 
ever-increasing  number  of 
databases  and  information 
providers.  Information  over- 
load is  seen  as  a newmalalse. 
It  began  to  seem  eons  since 
anyone  bad  dared  utter  the 
mantra,  knowledge  is  power, 
for  what  is  information  if  it  is 
not  unprocessed  knowledge? 

Last  year,  the  Medical 
Research  Council  was  embar- 
rassed by  the  revelation  that  it 
had  accepted  money  from 
tobacco  companies  to  fund 
some  of  its  scientific  studies  of 
cancer.  The  MRC  at  first  tried 


to  support  Its  decision,  but 
soon  gave  up  — and  then  dis- 
missed one  of  its  press  officers 
who  had  dared  to  acknowledge 
subsequently  that  foe  decision 
was  indeed  indefensible. 

In  the  run-up  to  Christmas, 
the  European  Commission 
sanctioned  the  sale  of  geneti- 
cally modified  maize  pro- 
duced to  foe  US.  Although 
there  is  still  great  contro- 
versy, and  disagreement 
among  scientists,  about  the 
consequences  for  Health  of 
such  a crop  entering  the  food 
chain,  the  issue  that  united 
both  Green  campaigners  and 
many  EC  officials  was  the 
lack  of  information  to  con- 
sumers about  the  produce 
they  would  be  buying.  Where 
do  explicit  food  labels  come  In 
foe  hierarchy  of  factors  con- 
tributing to  overload? 

This  week.  Eurostar  had 
another  problem  with  its  rail 
service  to  France  when  a 
train  broke  down  to  the  Chan- 
nel Tunnel.  It  was  a failure  of 
technology  which,  as  a Euro- 
star  spokesman  noted,  was 
only  to  be  expected  once  in  a 
while.  To  many  listeners  of 
the  television  news  broadcast, 
this  must  have  seemed  a quite 
reasonable  explanation,  al- 
most a throwaway  line.  But  to 
those  who  followed  the  cam- 
fbr  the  construction  of 
tunnel  to  the  early  1980s, 
the  statement  represented  an 
extraordinary  admission.  In 
those  days,  no  representative 
of  the  tunnel's  presumptive 
builders  Would  have  talked 
about  technology  felting.  The 
route  would  be  so  advanced 
and  incorporate  such  fail-safe 
mechanisms  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  a train  to  get 
stuck  to  the  tunneL  But,  to 
those  days,  the  possibility 
that  tunnel  fire  could 
threaten  passengers  was  con- 
sidered to  be  beyond  the 
hypothetical. 

ANY  idea  that  the  less 
information  available 
the  better  cannot  be 
the  way  forward,  no  matter 
how  queasy  the  notion  of  pro- 
cessing more  raw  data  makes 
you  feeL  it  is  this  controver- 
sial notion  that  is  currently 
pre-occupying  the  geneticists 
at  the  Sanger  Centre  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  particular  Its 
director  John  Sulston. 

Genetics  research  promises 
huge  financial . rewards 
through  biotechnology's  de- 
velopment of  therapies,  and 
this  has  led  many  researchers 
and  their  funding  agencies  to 
try  to  withhold  the  results  of 
their  work  until  patents  or 
some  form  of  licence  protec- 
tion is  to  place.  Sulston  advo- 
cates openness,  and  was  to 
part  persuaded  fro  take  up  his 
current  position  and  foresake 
the  swirl  of  the  brain  drain  on 
the  understanding  that  the 
centre’s  work  would  be  freely 
distributed. 

Outside  the  Sanger  Centre, 
however,  the  much  more  com- 
petitive mood  IS  beginning  to 
prevail.  In  these  circum- 
stances, it’s  beginning  to  look 
as  though  Sulston’ s spiral 
staircase  will  take  on  a more 
traditional  role  with  some 
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Wtetaome  to  the  fixture:  Seiko  Kinetic*,  the 
quartz:  watch  that  turns  your  movement 
■power.  Every  move  you  make  is  converted  into 
electrical  impulses  by  a tiny  built-in  powerhouse.- 
Hcdoglcal/reHabie  and  .efficient:  wear' It  one  day 
to  gain  ener^  for  at  least  two'  weeks^  Wear  it 
dally  - it  will  run  continually.  Made  of  titanium:  - 
■Ijght'yet  strong  and  kind  to  your  skin.  20Jftar 
water  resistant  Oneway  rotating  bezel -apfe 
screw. lock  crown-  Seiko  Kinetic  - it’s  built  to  last 

Soroed^  ssM  watcbes  wfflbe  made  this  way. 


KINETIC 

Seiko  Kinetic  at  http ://www. seiko-carp.co .jp  ■' 
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Guardian 


THE  REAL  PICTURE:  Yorkshire  teenagers  see  coal’s  past  in  a museum  and  prepare  for 
its  future  at  school  Photograph:  DON  McPHEE/Words:  MARTIN  WAINWRIGHT 


JL  FAMILIAR  quip  does  the 
#%rounds  as  a school  party 
from  Thrybergh  High,  near 
Rotherham,  squeezes  through 
the  tunnels  atCapbouse  col- 
liery, the  National  Coal  Min- 
ing Museum,  Ear  below  a 
pleasant  stretch  ofhills  and 
woods  near  Wakefield. 

“It’s  the  last  pit  open  in 
Yorkshire,  apparently,"  says 
one  grinning  lad.  “And  that’s 
only  as  a museum.”  Butthe 
joke  is  inaccurate. - 


Just  along  the  MG2,  Selling- 
ley  colliery,  the  “BigK”,  con- 
tinues to  break  European  pro- 
duction records  and  the 
neighbouring  Selby  “super- 
pit"  — four  hi-tech  shafts  feed- 
ing into  a central  output 
station  at  Gascoigne  Wood — 
slices  out  12  million  tonnes  a 
year. 

Kellingleyhas  annthpr  in- 
teresting centre:  the  local  com- 
prehensive school,  a burgeon- 
ing base  for  recruiting  to 


modern  mining  and  its  depen- 
dent industries.  Under  its  vig- 
orous headteacher,  Paul  Ed- 
wards, the  school  has  raised 
£100,000 from  local  firms,  in- 
cluding £15,000  from  RJB  Min- 
ing, which  is  considering 
using  Big  K High’s  130  com- 
puters, all  Tntfrnpt-lintajH.  as 
part  of  Its  training  arm. 

Hie  fixture  in  coal  for  a 
bright  sixth-former  is  no 
longer  the  underground  boll 

whirh  most  min  mg  fa  m flips — 


for  all  the  heroic  fight  against 
tiie  1980s  closures — desper- 
ately hoped  their  own  chll-  ' 
dren  would  avoid.  The  real 
cutting  edge  cfBritiah  mining 
today  is  found  In  laboratories, 
like  the  Coal  Technology  De- 
velopment Division  at  Chel- 
tenham, still  in  public  owner- 
ship,  whose  developments  In 
“clean  coal”  technology  are 

Internationally  nrrmafrhpd 

Concern  about  gas  and  nu- 
clear power  stations’  ability  to 


meet  energy  needs,  plus  the 
knowledge  that  Britain  is  still 
Aneurin  Bevan’s  Island 
“made  of  coal  and  surrounded 
by  fish",  is  adding  to  the  pres- 
sure for  Cheltenham’s  theo- 
ries. especially  the  new  Air- 
Blown  Gasification  Combined 
Cycle,  to  be  tested  more 
widely  in  practice.  The  rate  of 
pmgra«  h ingas.  tno,  nn  the 
result  of  this  year's  general 
election. 

Whatever  Its  outcome.  King 


Coal  hatwinifl  nnnmiillyfmnj 
ntittod  frtonUg  fii  high  plqnwe  • 
“Lord,  conditions  were  . . 
awfol  MOyea^s  ago  ” said 
junior  national  heritage  min- 
ister  Ian  Sproat  last  year,  tour- 

htgthp  rjjphfwiwp  mtingiipi 
“Dm,  excuse  me  ouxqster,  but 
this  seam  was  inuse  less  than 
70  years  ago,”  murmured  mn- 
seam  director  Margaret  Fau&i 
Mr  Sproathas  been  an  emo- 
tional “best  friend"  of  - 
Caphouse  and  coal  ever  since. 


Water  tax- 


Nicholas  Bannister 


Labour  stepped  up 
its  pre-election  as- 
sault on  the  Govern- 
ment’s taxation  re- 
cord yesterday 
when  it  targeted  John  Major 
for  introducing  tax  breaks 
that  have  allowed  the  water 
industry  to  enjoy  virtually 
tax-free  status  since 
privatisation. 

The  privatised  water  com- 
panies had  paid  virtually  no 
corporation  tax,  despite  clock- 
ing up  more  than  £11  billion 
of  profits  since  they  were  sold 
to  the  public  in  1989,  Frank 
Dobson,  the  shadow  environ- 


ment secretary,  said.  He 
added  that  eight  out  of  the  10 
companies  had  paid  no  corpo- 
ration tax  at  all  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  tax  breaks  created 
for  them,  in  1989  by  John 
Major,  who  was  then 
Chancellor. 

Northumbrian  Water  and 
South  West  Water  had  made 
corporation  tax  payments 
totalling  £16  million,  though 
it  was  not  clear  whether  some 
of  this  was  advanced  corpora- 
tion tax  which  could  be 
reclaimed  later. 

Mr  Dobson,  a prominent 
critic  of  the  Industry,  said 
that  during  the  same  period 
the  water  companies  had 
made  profits  of  £11.1  billion 


and  had  paid  £3^  billion  to 
shareholders  in  dividends. 

‘The  Tory  tax-free  zone  for 
the  water  industry  just  goes 
on  and  on,"  he  said. 

“While  the  Tories  have  put 
up  tratftR  for  familiM  all  over 
the  country  22  times  since 
1992.  and  are  now  planning  to 
put  up  council  tax  by 
£4  billion  over  the  next  three 
years,  they  have  allowed  the 
water  companies  to  get  away 
scot-free,  paying  virtually  no 
mainstream  corporation  tax 
at  all  on  core  water  and  sew- 
erage businesses. 

“This  all  flows  from  actions 
taken  personally  by  John 
Major.  He  was  the  Chancellor 
who  saw  to  it  that  when  they 


were  privatised,  the  water 
companies  had  £S  billion  of 
debts  owed  to  the  taxpayer 
written  off. 

“At  the  same  time  he  also 
gave  tiie  newly  privatised 
companies  a further 
£L5  billion  cash  gift  from  the 
taxpayer.  If  that  wasn't 
enough,  he  gave  [them]  tax 
allowances  on  £7.7  bfition  of 
investment  made  when  the 
industry  was  publicly 
owned." 

His  comments  come  as  the 
foe  two  main  political  parties 
prepare  to  launch  into  what 
many  consider  will  be  one  of 
the  dirtiest  election  cam- 
paigns ever,  with  tax  almost 
certain  to  be  a dominant 


issue.  The  Conservatives  are 
already  pedalling  the  tip**  that 
Mr  Major  is  trustworthy  on 
tax  in  its  poster  campaigns. 

With  Labour  sticking 
firmly  to  Its  plans  to  levy  a 
windfall  tax  an  the  utilities, 
the  privatised  water,  gas, 
electricity  and  telecommuni- 
cations companies  are  also 
sure  to  be  a big  bone  of  con- 
tention in  the  forthcoming 
campaign. 

The  City  made  dear  to  the 
Government  at  the  time  of 
privatisation  that  it  would  be 
reluctant  to  buy  water  com- 
pany shares  if  the  companies 
themselves  were  laden  with 
debt 

They  knew,  as  did  the  Gov- 


ernment, that  years  of  under- 
investment had  left  the  com- 
panies with  antiquated  pipe- 
lines and  old  plant  which 
would  require  the  injection  of 
huge  sums  of  money  to  bring 
them  up  to  UK  and  European 
standards. 

The  price  regime  for  the  in- 
dustry was  set  deliberately  to 
leave  the  companies  with 
strong  balance  sheets  so  they 
could  borrow  to  fond  much,  of 
their  investment  pro- 
grammes. For  example,  prices 
to  consumers  were  allowed  to 
rise  sharply  in  real  terms  — 
in  marked  contrast  to  those  in 
the  privatised  telecommuni- 
cations. gas  and  electricity 
industries. 


Warnings  of  a squeeze 


Charlotte  Denny 


TAXES  are  likely  to  rise 
regardless  of  which 
party  wins  foe  general 
election,  according  to  a report 
on  the  economy  published 
today. 

Both  leading  parties  have 
made  new  year  resolutions  to 
lower  taxes  but,  according  to 
independent  forecasters  Cam- 
bridge Econometrics,  it  will 
be  one  promise  neither  the 
Tories  nor  Labour  will  keep. 

Another  problem  for  a new 
government  will  be  keeping 
the  lid  on  foliation,  which 
may  prompt  the  next  chancel- 
lor' to  raise  interest  rates 
again-  In  a separate  report, 
Lloyds  Bank  wanted  that  1997 
will  see  a resurgence  of  infla- 


tionary pressures  from  firms 
taking  advantage  of  strong  de- 
mand to  push  up  their  prices. 

In  their  report  on  the  econo- 
my in  1997  and  beyond,  Cam- 
bridge Econometrics  predicts 
that  foe  next  government  will 
be  forced  to  raise  taxes  to  con- 
trol foe  public  sector  borrow- 
ing requirement  There  Is  no 
more  scope  for  cutting  gov- 
ernment expenditure  to 
reduce  the  PSBR,  according 
to  Richard  Lewney  of  the  fore- 
casting group,  because  the 
spending  plans  laid  out  In  the 
budget  are  already  unrealisti- 
cally tight. 

However,  Mr  Lewney  said 
that,  while  the  Government’s 
deficit  was  high  by  historic 
standards,  in  other  areas  the 
economy  was  performing 
weU.  “If  Labour  are  elected. 


Gordon  Brown  will  inherit  an 
economy  in  better  shape  than 
has  been  the  lot  of  many  pre- 
vious shadow  chancellors." 
he  said. 

Lloyds  Bank’s  data  on  busi- 
ness confidence  shows  that 
medium-sized  businesses  are 
the  most  buoyant  they  have 
been  about  trading  conditions 
since  the  country  emerged 
from  the  recession. 

The  recovery  is  beLng 
driven  by  strong  UK  demand 
and  businesses  are  planning 
increased  investment  and  em- 
ployment on  the  strength  of 
it  Most  are  also  confident 
that  they  will  be  able  to  In- 
crease profits  by  putting  up 
prices.  But  MiebaeL  Riding  of 
Uoyds  warned  that  increas- 
ing prices  would  stoke  up  in- 
flationary pressures. 


Millions  ‘can't  move  home' 


Political  Correa pondent 


LABOUR  sought  yester- 
day to  undermine  ninims 
by  the  Government  and 
lending  organisations  that 
the  beleaguered  housing  mar- 
ket Is  showing  signs  of 
recovery. 

It  released  official  statistics 
showing  thflf  the  number  of 
households  suffering  from  the 
scourge  of  ’’insufficient 
equity"  has  remained  broadly 
the  same  over  the  past  two 
years: 

Shadow  Treasury  spokes- 
man Alan  Milbum  the 
continuing  problem  of  insuffi- 
cient equity  — where  house- 
holds are  not  in  negative 
equity,  yd  do  not  have  a large 


enough  personal  stake  in 
their  property -to  pay  all  the 
costs  (averaging  £5,000) 
associated  with  moving  house 
— was  preventing  minions  of 
people  from  moving  home- 

lb  addition,  existing  bor- 
rowers were  hit  by  the  first 
round  of  mortgage  rate  rises, 
which  came  into  effect  yester- 
day. The  Halifax  put  its  stan- 
dard variable  rate  up  to 
7.25  per  ceut  for  existing 
mortgagors,  while  the  Nation- 
wide also  raised  its  rate,  to 
6^9  per  cent 

According  to  the  figures  ob- 
tained by  Mr  Milbum  from 
the  House  of  Commons  li- 
brary, in  November  1994 
there  were  L5  million  house- 
holds affected  by  insufficient 
equity.  Oyer  the  next  12 
months  the  number  up 


to  . 2 million  In  the  fourth 
quarter  Of  1995.  and  then  to 
2.165  million  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1996.  The  total  was 
1 A million  in  the  second  and 
third  quarters  of  7996. 

Yesterday  Mr  Mflbum  said: 
“Homeowners  enter  the  new 
year  with  uncertainty-  dog- 
ging foe  housing  market:  Mil- 


lions are  still  suffering  a 
hangover  from  the  last  reces- 
sion and  are  . unable  to  move 
home.  Now  mrwnna  more 
face  rising  Interest  rates 
caused  by  the  Tories’  failure 
to  properly  prepare  the  Brit- 
ish economy  for  the  future. " 

Yorkshire  and  Humberside 
was  the  worst  affected  area, 
he  said,  with  20  per  cent  of 
home-owners  suffering  from 
insufficient  equity,  closely 
followed  by  the  South-east. 


Cable  firms  ponder  BSkyB  price  fight 


Lba  Buckingham 


CABLE  companies  are 
expected  to  decide  by 
the  middle  of  the 
month  whether  to  take 
legal  action  to  force  the  sat- 
ellite broadcaster  BSkyB  to 
lower  the  price  of  some  of 
its  channels. 

Although  executives 
from  the  cable  companies 
have  not  ruled  out  the  pros- 
pect of  further  negotiations 
with  BSkyB  they  regard 
this  as  unlikely  to  result  in 
success  now  the  Office  of 
Fair  Trading  has  effectively 
given  the  satellite  TV  group 
a clean  bill  of  health. 

The  cable  companies 
were  fhrlous  that  the  OFT 
failed  to  support  their 


claim  that  BSkyB  should 
reduce  the  price  of  some  of 
its  programming.  They  are 
now  considering  whether 
to  seek  a judicial  review  of 
the  OFT’s  decision.  The 
cable  companies  will  also 
weigh  up  whether  to  take 
their  case  to  Brussels. 

It  Is  understood  that  a de- 
cision on  legal  action  win 
be  taken  within  two  weeks 
to  allow  the  cable  compa- 
nies to  do  battle  ahead  of 
BSkyB’s  new  rate  card  com- 
ing into  force  in  the  middle 
of  February. 

The  cable  companies 
have  secured  some  flexibili- 
ty under  the  new  tariff! 
They  are  no  longer  obliged 
to  buy  the  entire  BSkyB 
programme  package  for 

each  subscriber  but  if  they 


do  not  they  will  be  forced  to 
reward  the  satellite  com- 
pany which  is  40  per  cent 
owned  by  Rupert  Mur- 
doch’s News  Corporation. 

More  than  a third  of 
BSkyB’s  subscribers 
receive  its  programmes  on 
cable  rather  than  via  a dish 

and  this  source  of  revenue 
is  becoming  Increasingly 
important  for  fixe  satellite 
company. 

At  present,  however. 
BSkyB  does  not  feel  obliged 
to  respond  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  cable  compa- 
nies. As-  the  compauy 
recently  saw  off  another 
OFT  investigation  into  alle- 
gations that  it  was  abusing 

its  market  position,  flih 

«femfp  unlikely 

soon. 


Auditors  back  executive  tests 


Lisa  Buckingham 


CORPORATE  gover- 
nance rules  should  be 
rewritten  to  force  exec- 
utives to  pass  a “fit  and 
proper"  test  before  they  can 
become,  directors  of  public 
companies,  accountants  will 
today  tell  the  Hampel  commit- 
tee on  corporate  governance. . 

The  Institute  of  Chartered 
Accountants  in  England  and 
Wales  will  also  recommend 
that  Hampel  should  insist 
that  all  directors  put  them- 
selves up  for  re-election  at 
least  every  three  years. 

The  accountancy  organisa- 
tion is  the  first  leading  body 
to  suggest  introducing  a test 
forccsnpetencyon  boardroom 
executives  whose  duties  as  di- 


rectors are  prescribed  by  law. 
Until  now  corporate  gover- 
nance thinking  has  focused 
on  the  role  of  non-executive 
directors  as  the  guardians  of 
boardroom  standards. 

Following  publication  of 
the  Cadbury  Code,  which 
highlighted  the  significance 


of  non-executive  directors., 
many  companies  have  estab- 
lished nomination  commit- 
tees, made  up  largely  of  non- 
executives, to  scrutinise 
boardroom  appointments. 

Sir  Brian  Jenkins,  chair- 
man of  foe  institute’s  corpo- 
rate governance  group,  ssddr 
“The  key  to  good  governance 
lies  in  getting  the  right  board 
in.  place. 

“A  company  with  a prop- 
erly balanced  board  and 
effective  independent  direc- 


tors should  be  left  to  run  its 
business  with  the  board  befog 
held  accountable  for  its 
stewardship.” 

The  accountants  also  stress 
that  the  rales  of  chairman 
and  chief  executive  should  be 
split  — a requirement  which 
has  already  been  met  by  most 
large  corporations. 

And,  they  also  want  the 
Hampel  committee  — which 


is  conducting  a two-year 
review  of  aB  aspects  of  corpo- 
rate governance  — to  recom- 
mend that  companies  provide 
verification  of  foe  indepen- 
dence of  the  nonexecutive 
directors. 

Sir  Brian  said  that  Share- 
holders and  auditors  could 
play  only  a secondary  role  to 
the  board  when  it  to 
good  carpai  ate  governance. 


Notebook 


Relative  decline, 
patchy  revival 


-9 


David  Gow 


THE  Real  Picture,  oar 
series  on  foe  changing 
face  of  British,  industry, 
has  highlighted  the  uneven 
development  of  manufactur- 
ing In  this  country  during  17 
years  of  Conservative  rule. 

The  "enterprise  centre"  of 
Europe,  certain  to  be  a cen- 
tral theme  of  the  Govern- 
ment's rejection  campaign, 
turns  out  to  be  part  myth, 
part  reality.  Successes  in  at- 
tracting inward  investment 
most  recently  from  the  Asian 
“tiger”  economies,  are.  unfor- 
tunately, more  than  out- 
weighed by  continued  de- 
cline, rising  poverty  and  an 
education  and  training  gap 
with,  foe  rest  of  Europe  that 
threatens  to  become  a gulf  as 
wide  as  foe  CharmeL 
Take  Wales,  a regional 
economy  presented  In  Smith 
Square  propaganda,  as  a shin- 
ing beacon  in  that  new,  dy- 
namic enterprise  culture. 
last  yeah -was  undoubtedly  a 
xecipti  year  far  inward  invest- 
ment into  Wales.-  It  created 
l^OOd  jobs*  M an  area  that  still 
has.  above'  qveraSe, although 
AwBiriiig  rates  Gf  uBeniploy- 
meni  -T—  R.peT  cent  compared 
with  the  UK'  rate -of  7.4  per 
pent.  - Against  ferocious  com- 
petition from  the  Scots,  foe 
Welsh  Development  Agency 
pulled  off  its  biggest  coup  by 
persuading  the  Korean  elec- 
tronics group  LG  to  Invest 
£L7  billion  in  an  electronic 
chip  plant  on  the  outskirts  of 
Newport  -Substantial  but  un- 
disclosed sweeteners.  were 
usetTto  attract  Europe’s  larg- 
est single  manufacturing  in- 
vestment, creating  6,100  jobs 
directly  and  perhaps  as  many 
as  15.000  in  spin-off  activities. 

Over  the  past  decade  or  so 
Wales  has  won  around  a fifth 
of  all  the  UK%  new  inward  in- 
vestment although  its  share 
of  UK  gross  domestic  prod- 
ucts is  stuck  at  only  one  25th. 
•Phare  has  been  heady  talk  of 
the  revival  of  manufacturing 
in  Wales,  and  we  will  hear 
much' more  of  it  in  foe  next 
fewmonthS- 

Buta  recent  report  from  the 
Institute  of  Welsh  Affairs,  an 
update  an  foe  Wales  2019 
report  published  three  years 
ago,  shows  a far  more  com- 
plex picture. 

CERTAINLY,  in  the  de- 
cade 1984-04,  manufac- 
turing output  in  foe 
principality  grew  41-per  cent, 
compared  with  21  per  cent  in 
Scotland  and-  foe  UK  as  a 
whole.  In  the  same  period, 
employment  in  Welsh  manu- 
facturing rose  , by  7 per  cent 
while  it  declined  15  per  cent 
In  Scotland  and  17  per  cent  in 
the  UK  overall-  Competition 
for  slices  of  what  will  un- 
doubtedly be  a declining  in- 
vestment cake  is.  however,  in- 
creasing. Gareth  Jones,  the 
report's  author,  points . out 
that  this  manufacturing 
revival  is  heavily  concen- 
trated in  large  firms.  It  has 
not  been  matched  in  the  cre- 
ation of  successffo  indigenous 


Agency to 
combat  £6bn 
European 
customs  duties 
fraud  wave 

THE  £6  button  European 

I transit  rip-off  is  to  be 
targeted  by  a new  agency 
set  up  by  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Guardian  has  learned. 
Fraudsters  deliberately 
evading  customs  duties  in- 
side the  single  market  will 
face  the  scrutiny  of  special 
investigators,  writes  Don 
Atkinson . 

An  explosion  of  duty 
fraud  in  Europe  has  fol- 
lowed the  relaxation  of  in- 
ternal frontier  checks,  with 
criminals  taking  advantage 
of  national  police  forces' 
difficulties  in  establishing 
whether  or  not  a crime  has 
taken  place  on  their 
territory. 

Frustrated  at  the  lack  of 


small-  and  medium-sized  . 
enterprises- 

What’s  more,  this  piece- 
meal renaissance  masks  a 

more  unpalatable  reality,  to 
terms  of  overall  output  the 
Welsh  economy  Is  only  just 
heading  its  own,  as  in  output- 
per-head  it  has  been,  amJfc, 
declining  relative  to  the  uft 
as  a whole  and,  particularly, 
to  Scotland.  The  manufactur- 
ing revival  may  be  taking 
plprft  along  the  M4  corridor, 
especially  in  Gwent,  but  it  is  a 
chimera  west  of  Swansea,  up 
the  old  mining  valleys  and 
further  north. 

Wales,  measured  in  GDP 
per  head,  still  ranks  as  the 
poorest  region,  in  Britain.  It 
has  been  overtaken  by  the 
Irish  Republic.  And,  in  terms 
of  household  income.  Wales 
also  comes  bottom  of  the  Brit- 
ish league  table,  i.e.  excluding 
Northern  Ireland. 

There  is  an  undeniable 
growth  in  self  confidence  in 
Wales.  The  media  sector  is 
thriving  and  Cardiff  Bay  is 
emerging  with  potential.  But 
the  IWA  report  draws  a pessi- 
mistic conclusion.  “Wales  is 
criti  caught  in  the  same  struc- 
tural economic  problem  as  20 
and  so  years  ago,”  It  says, 
adding  that  its  relative  eco- 
nomic position  has  not 
changed. 

Conservative  ministers, 
whatever  their  rhetoric,  are 
e<aw>nt1«11y  uninterested  in  a 
manufacturing  revival,  either 
in  Wales  or  in  the  UK  as  a 
whole.  They  see  the  future, 
both  for  growth  and  employ- 
ment in  the  service  sector, 
and  deride  the  relative  weak- 
ness df  services  and  over-pre- 
ponderance of  manufacturing 
in  partner-competitor  econo- 
mies like  Germany's. 

Even  with  its  own  im- 
mense structural  prob- 
lems. Germany  remains 
ah  example  of  how  industry 
and  services  can  sustain  each  j 
other.  Clearly,  Wales,  like 
other  regions  of  Britain, 
needs  both. 

Certainly,  tbp  aim  in  foa 
principality  is  to  increase 
manufacturing  output  as  a 
proportion  of  GDP,  but  there 
is  no  illusion  that  this  will 
provide  jobs  on  the  scale 
needed  to  combat  endemic 
poverty,  poor  health  and  sub- 
standard housing.  According 
to  Mr  Jdnes,  even  if  manufac- 
turing output  doubles  in  real 
terms  by  2010,  the  total  num- 
bers employed  would  still  be 
at  most  280,000  — or  barely 
40,000  more  than  now. 

The  bulk  of  the  new  jobs 
needed  to  help  raise  prosper- 
ity levels  will  have  to  come  in 
services,  which  now  provide 
only  61  per  cent  of  GDP,  com- 
pared with  77  per  cent  in  the 
South  East.  That  in  turn,  will 
demand  a substantial  invest- 
ment in  education  and  train- 
ing to  overturn  a perfor- 
mance level  that  leaves  Wales 
lagging  behind  Scotland  and 
England,  let  alone  France. 


Korea  and  Japan. 

. The  real  picture,  for  Wales, 
as  for  foe  rest  of  Britain,  is 
one  of  relative  decline  and 
patchy  revival.  The  Welsh 
economy,  like  Britain's  as  a 
whole,  needs  to  attain  sus- 
tained, low-inflation  growth 
levels  above  the  national 

trend  if  it  is  to  Share  the  pros- 
perity that  ofoer  regions  of 
Europe  enjoy,  and  look  set  to 
continue  enjoying,  despite  the 
present  downturn  and  foe  Jer- 
emiahs of  tiie  Eurosceptics. 


political  action,  the  ICC 
based  in  Paris,  has  decided' 
Its  Transit  Bureau 
wiil  be  headed  by  Eric 
Htea,  former  chief  police 
officer  of  the  Port  ofLon- 
dom  He  runs  the  chamber’s 
anti-fraud  activities,  in- 
cluding the  London-based 
Commercial  Crime  Bureau 
and  foe  International  Mari- 
time Bureau. 

The  chamber  is  thought 
to  be  pushing  for  each 
cargo  movement  within  the 
stogie  to  be  given  c1 

unique  code  number,  thus 
making  more  difficult  the 


—*—““**>  mure  ouncui 
task  of  evading  duties. 

«.ACC?rdi“s  to  th*  ICC. 
there  are  two  main  types  of 

*****  fail™  to 
present  goods  to  customs 
officers  at  their  destina- 
tion; and  falsification  of 
documente,  using  stolen  or 
™stoms 

VtehSSl’  present,  the 

liability  for  mairiup  good 
dodged  duty  faSsnot offoe 
buyer  or  seller,  foe  parties 
economic 
*•  frcl*ht 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  |_g 


Australia  £06 
Austria  X7JST 
Belgium  5£58 
Canada 
Cyprus  0.769 
Denmark  9X12 
Finland  7.79 
Supplied  by  NaiWwt 


France  &5S7 

Germany  2555 
Greece  40^00 

Hong  Keng  12.77 
India  60,71 
Ireland  0.982 
tarsal  5.50 


Italy  2J538 
Malta  0592 
Netherlands  2.87 
New  Zealand  2.327 
Norway  10.657 
Portugal  2SB.50 
Saudi  Arabia  6.30 


Bonk  (exchxSna  Indian  rupo*  and  Israeli  MafteQ. 


Singapore  £3j2 
South  Africa  7.71 
Spain  215.00 
Sweden  11.47 
®*U»bnd  2213 
Turkey  176.116 
USA  1.8550 
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Cricket 


Looking  back  in  anger . . . Irani  wilts  as  he 


is  stumped  by  Flo 


for  five 


anger . 


er 
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visiting  bowler  James  Curt- 
ley,  a vicar's  son  from  Sus- 
sex, and  reach  175  for  nine. 

• Dec  5 — And  on  the  third 
day  they  lost  by  seven  wick- 
ets with  Michael  Atherton 
sent  off  to  hospital  for  x-ray 
on  his  suspect  back.  Ather- 
ton says:  “They’re  In  the 
middle  of  the  season  and 
we’re  a bit  rusty." 

• Dec  8 — Better  news 
from  the  front:  England 
beat  Matabeleland  by  59 
runs  in  one-day  game.  Ath- 
erton says  he  is  fit  again. 

• Dec  9 — Ian  Botham  flies 


oat  to  take  up  his  post  as 
TV  pundit  and  England 
bowling  adviser,  saying:  “It 
could  be  that  one  or  two  of 
the  players  are  a bit  low 
and  need  picking  up.” 

• Dec  10  — Nick  Knight 
scores  a century  on  opening 
day  of  first-class  game  ver- 
sos Matabeleland. 

• Dec  13  — Career-best  fig- 
ures by  Darren  Gough  help 
England  win  by  115  runs. 

• Dec  15 — England  sink  to 
new  low,  losing  by  two 
wickets  in  first  one-day  in- 
ternational. It  is  their  third 


defeat  in  four  one-day 
games  against  Zimbabwe. 

• Dec  18  — Honours  even 
on  opening  day  of  first  Test. 

• Dec  22  — Test  ends  in  a 
controversial  draw  with 
scores  even.  “We  murdered 
’em,”  says  Lloyd  who  is  em- 
broiled in  a row  with  Ma- 
shonaland  cricket  offldaL 

• Dec  25  — Players,  an- 
noyed by  bad  publicity,  re- 
fuse to  go  to  pantomime  or- 
ganised by  the  press. 

• Dec  26  — Disastrous  first 
day  of  second  Test:  England 
skittled  for  137. 


• Dec  29  — News  of  the 
World  claims  Botham  has 
fallen  out  with  Lloyd,  is  fed 
up  with  his  current  role. 

• Dec  29  — Stewart  cen- 
tury lifts  England  on  the 
field.  Off  it,  Lloyd  gets  offi- 
cial reprimand  for  his  row 
after  first  Test.  Botham 
goes  on  television  to  deny 
rift  with  Lloyd. 

• Dec  30  — Rain  ruins  final 
day  of  second  Test.  Zimba- 
bwe’s captain  accuses  Eng- 
land of  elitism. 

• January  1 — England 
lose  second  one-day  match. 


THE  QJ52  luxury  liner 
will  be  anchored  near 
Gibraltar  in  September 
| as  part  o£a  floating  village  of 
ships  being  hired  to  provide 
additional  accommodation  for 
visitors  to  the  Ryder  Cop 
match  between  Europe  and 
the  United  States  at  nearby 
Valderrama.  - 
Jaime  Ortiz  Patino,  the  bil- 
lionaire owner  and  president 
of  the  Spanish  dub.  admitted 
yesterday -that  there  would  be 
a shortage  of  rooms  for  the  ex- 
pected influx  of  37,000  visitors 
and  workers  and  that  the 
Ryder  Cup  Accommodation 
Bureau  had  arrived  at  a sea- 
borne solution. 

Golf  followers  will  be 
spread  over  a wide  area  of  the 
Costa  del  Sol  and  many  will 
have  to  pay  high  prices  for 
their  accommodation.  “Spain 
has  a market  economy  and 
the  government- does  not  in- 
tervene or  try  to  exert  control 
over  prices  for  hotels  or  other 
accommodation,"  said  Patino, 
angry  at  what  he  felt  was  a 
view  that  Spain  would  not  be 
able  to  cope  with  the  game's 
most  prestigious  team  event 
tit  is  perfectly  logical  that 
hoteliers  wfll  be  reluctant  to 
tell  their  lifelong  suppliers  of 
clients,  the  tour  operators, 
that  for  one  week  in  Septem- 
ber they  wish  to  withdraw 
their  hotel  from  its  annual, 
on-going  obligation.” 

Patino  dismissed  Colin 
Montgomerie's  criticism  that 
the  17th  hole  at  Valderrama 
could  turn  the  Ryder  Cup  into 
a lottery,  and  that  views  of 
the  play  at  the  tree-lined 
Course  would  be  limited. 

Montgomerie,  the  Euro- 
pean No.l  for  the  past  four 
seasons,  had  claimed  Valder- 
rama’s  17th  was  the  worst 
hole  on  the  Tour  after  his  ball 
had  rolled  off  the  green  into  a 
lake  in  the  final  round  of  the 
Volvo  Masters  in  October. 

. But  Patino  countered: 
“Ever  since  the  radical 
change  In  1993  we  have  intro- 
duced a series  of  modifica- 
tions and  improvements.  Seve 
Ballesteros,  who  designed  the 
hole,  has  been  closely  in- 
volved in  this  process,  which 
continues  today  and  will 
result  in  a further  modified 
set-up  for  September  1997. 

"At  the  1996  Volvo  Masters 
the  17th  yielded  62  birdies  and 
four  eagles.  There  were  51  bo- 
geys, eight  doubles  and  six 
others.  The  hole  was  played 
in  par  on  129  occasions.  It  was 
the  ninth  most  difficult  hole 
during  the  tournament.” 

On  spectator  facilities  to  be 
built,  Patino  added:  "There 
are  difficult  areas,  but  grand- 
stand viewing  will  be  pro- 
vided for  up  to  ii.OOQ  specta- 
tors and  for  the  first  time  at  a 
golf  tournament  there  will  be 
three  Jumbo  screens  enahiing 
spectators  to  follow  the  action 
as  It  unfolds  elsewhere  on  the 
course." 


hot  to  handle 


Day-by-day  guide  to  how  Africa  proved  too 


Neil  Robinson  charts  the  steady  decline  which  started  with  a 
withdrawal  and  culminated  in  yesterday’s  humiliation  in  Harare 


O November  22  — Dominic 
Cork  withdraws  from  tour 
to  Zimbabwe,  citing  per- 
sonal reasons,  three  days 
before  team  due  to  fly  oat. 
No  replacement  named. 
Kay  Illingworth  says:  "If 
we  don't  win  this  winter 
we're  in  a right  mess.” 

O Nov  26  — England  ar- 
rive. Zimbabwe’s  captain 
Alistair  Campbell  says:  “I 


believe  we  can  win.  We  rate 
ourselves  as  a very  good 
side.” 

• Nov  30  — England's 
opening  match  against 
Country  Districts  XI 
washed  out  by  tropical 
storm.  Omens  not  good: 
Irani  and  Silver-wood  bowl 
poorly  in  home  side's  198 
for  nine. 

• December  I — England 


lose  to  President's  XI  by 
five  wickets.  Tone  is  set  by 
Caddick’s  first  over  which 
contains  two  wid.es  and  two 
fours.  England's  coach 
David  Lloyd  says  defeat  is 
“a  setback  but  not  deadly 
serious.  Nobody  bas  died.” 
• Dec  3 — First  day  of 
opening  game  against 
Mashonaland  Is  a disaster: 
England  struggle  against 


Ryder 


hotel 


Golf 


Early  birds  finish 
all  of  a flutter 


Simon  Mann  In  Harare 


ENGLAND  began  New 
Year's  Day  as  they 
would  hope  to  carry 
un  in  the  coming 
year.  Unfortunately  for  them 
they  ended  It  as  they  most 
probably  will.  Zimbabwe 
were  38  for  four  and  126  for 
seven  after  being  put  into  bat 
and  England  needed  57  from 
the  Inst  10  overs  with  six 
wickets  in  hand  but,  come  the 
closing  uvers.  they  did  not 
mnotely  look  the  likely 
winners. 

Where  did  it  go  wrong? 
Hard  to  say.  It  was  difficult 
enough  for  those  concerned 
just  to  decide  on  the  exact 
margin  of  their  defeat,  after 
the  inaugural  use  of  the  ex- 
perimental Duckworth/Lewis 
method  when  targets  need  to 
be  revised  in  rain-affected 
one-day  matches.  It  was  even- 
tually decided  that  England 
had  lost  by  five  runs  on  a 
revised  target 
After  Zimbabwe  had  been 
dismissed  for  200,  rain  pre- 
vented play  until  45  minutes 
after  the  interval.  The  um- 
pires ruled  that  eight  overs 
had  been  lost  and  following 
consultation  with  the  Eng- 
land scorer  Malcolm  Ashton, 
only  15  runs  were  reduced 
from  England’s  target  The 
new  system  is  intended  to  be 
Tair  to  both  sides  but  Zimba- 
bwe were  the  only 
beneficiaries. 

However,  to  use  that  as  a 
significant  reason  for  Eng- 
land’s defeat  would  miss  the 
point.  England  simply  lacked 
the  self-belief  and  self-disci- 
pline to  win. 

Chasing  their  revised  tar- 
get of  185  in  42  overs,  they  set 
off  as  if  they  had  only  21  in 
hand.  Nick  Knight  unsuccess- 
fully tried  to  slog  Braudes  and 
was  comfortably  taken  at 
tnid-off.  Stewart  tried  the 
same  and  escaped.  That  was  a 
relfor  for  him  and  the  crowd, 
whom  he  then  treated  to  a de- 
lightful cameo.  There  were 
six  perfectly-timed  bound- 
aries in  his  41  made  from  37 
balls  before  he  guided  a catch 
to  the  wicketkeeper. 

It  did  not  seem  to  matter, 
though.  Crawley,  promoted  at 
last  following  his  impressive 
performances  at  No.  6,  pulled 
WhittaU  into  the  crowd  and 


was  progressing  untroubled. 
But  not  for  the  first  time  the 
introduction  of  leg-spin  left 
England  fumbling. 

Hussain's  scratchy  innings 
was  ended  by  WhittaU  but 
Atherton,  having  relegated 
himself  to  No.  5.  was  just  be- 
ginning to  rediscover  some 
fluency  when  he  pulled  a 
long-bop  from  Strang  to  long- 
on.  Crawley  was  stumped  off 
an  inside  edge  and  pad;  Irani, 
short  of  practice  and  know- 
how against  the  wrist-spin- 
ner, charged  down  the  pitch 
and  was  also  stumped. 

It  still  needed  Heath  Streak 
to  bowl  a superb  penultimate 
over  but  It  was  Strang  who 
had  won  his  side  the  match. 
From  a position  of  unques- 
tioned strength  England 
found  themselves  wanting  16 
off  the  last  over. 

At  the  presentation  cere- 
mony raucous  Zimbabwean 
supporters  massed  in  front  of 
the  pavilion  chanting:  "We 
want  Lloyd.”  The  England 
coach's  assertion  after  the 
drawn  Bulawayo  Test  that 
"We  flippin'  murdered  them" 
really  rankles  here  and  will 
not  be  forgotten  in  a hurry. 
After  drawing  the  Test  series 


ZMBABtHB 

Q W Flower  c Hussain  b Gough 4 

A J Waller  b MullaRy O 

‘ADR  Campbell  c Stewart  b Gough  14 

O L Houghton  c Craft  b Muflally S 

TA  Rower  C Stewart  b Mullally 63 

C N Evans  Ibw  b Crcdt 33 

a J Win  nail  run  out  14 

P A Strang  c Atherton  b Croft 1 

H H Streak  not  out 43 

E A Brandos  c Atherton  b Gougll ....  O 

J A Rennie  b Gough  ... — , O 

Extras  (Rail,  wlO.  nb3) _.  M 

Total  IASS  avers)  300 

FM  of  wldkotM  2.  14,  26.  38.  97.  125.  126. 

200. 20a 


BawBngi  Mullally  9-1-29-3;  Gough 
as-i-43-f:  suvwwood  6-O-MH*  white 
10-1-39-0;  Croit  10-2-33-2;  Irani 
5-0-15-0. 


ENGLAND 

N V KragW  e Houghton  b Brandon  ...  O 
TA  J 3lewart  c A Rower  b WhlttaH...  «1 
J P Crawley  U A Flower  b Strang....  73 

N Hussain  Ibw  b WhittaU 7 

*M  A Atherton  c Wtuitail  b Strong SB 

R C Irani  el  A Rower  b Strang ■ 

C White  ibw  b Streak. 4 

R D B Croft  not  out.. lO 

□ Gough  noi  out ....  2 

Extras  (bft  ibS.  wS) 1* 

Total  (for  7.  *2  overs) 1 78 

R*l  Of  wMoote  1,  67.  95.  137,  157.  IBS. 
169. 

DUiMbttCEW  Sllverwood.  A D 
Mullally. 


BovrHnet  Brandos  6-2-25-1;  Rennie 

5- 0-26-0.  Streak  8-0-41-1;  WhittaU 

6- 0-30-2;  Evans  2-0-6-0;  Strong 
9-0-24-3;  G W Rower  4-0-20-0. 

Umptrea:  R Turin  and  I Rowrwon. 
Zimbabwe  won  M bitfbar  narrate. 


Zimbabwe  have  come  up  with 
a perfect  riposte.  They  have 
now  had  their  first  one-day 
series  victory. 

“They  are  committed  play- 
ers. They  deserve  their  suc- 
cess," said  Lloyd  on  this  occa- 
sion. He  could  not  really  say 
anything  else.  England  have 
now  played  Zimbabwe  five 
times  in  one-day  Internation- 
als and  won  only  once. 

But  England  had  begun  the 
day  as  though  benefitting 
from  their  early  night  ~ 
along  with  the  city's  taxi 
drivers  they  must  have  been 
the  only  ones  in  Harare  not  to 
Join  In  the  New  Year  celebra- 
tions. Within  45  minutes  Of 
the  9.30  start  Gough  and  Mul- 
lally had  lopped  the  head  off 
Zimbabwe's  batting. 

As  England  pressed.  Waller 
drove  carelessly.  Grant 
Flower  too  firmly-,  and 
Houghton  skied  to  mid-on. 
Only  Campbell,  who  appeared 
unlucky  to  be  given  out 
caught  behind,  could  he 
excused. 

Some  were  thinking  in 
terms  of  an  early  finish,  ig- 
noring one-day  cricket's  un- 
written rule  that  games 
should  expand  to  fill  the  overs 
available  — and  forgetting 
that  It  was  England  who  were 
playing. 

In  any  case,  a near-capacity 
crowd  had  turned  up,  many, 
judging  by  their  croaky,  tune- 
less singing,  straight  from 
parties  — and  the  ground 
staff  had  actually  made  an 
effort  this  time.  The  pitch  had 
more  pace  and  bounce  than  in 
the  Test  match  and  they  had 
even  bothered  to  cut  the 
outfield. 

Craig  Evans  began  the 
recovery.  Andy  Flower,  who 
was  dropped  on  15  by  Darren 
Gough  at  deep  backward 
square  leg,  and  Streak  contin- 
ued it  There  Is  nothing  flashy 
about  Flower's  batting  but  he 
approached  his  task  with  dis- 
cipline and  determination, 
characteristics  England 
showed  only  some  of  the  time. 
• Aamir  Sohall.  with  52  runs 
and  two  wickets,  was  Paki- 
stan’s match-winner  as  the 
tourists  coasted  to  a four- 
wicket  victory  over  Australia 
In  their  50-over  World  Series 
matph  in  Sydney.  Dismissing 
Australia  for  199,  Pakistan 
reached  203  for  six  with  27 
balls  to  spare. 


facing 


©•Id  money  for  Maamur 


Tim  Forster's  grey  in  demand  for  the  big 
Cheltenham  chase.  Chris  Hawkins  reports 


LTHOUGH  action  Is 
still  lacking  on  the 
.jumping  scene,  there 
__khas  L'nen  activity  in 
- nnti.-posi  market  runcem- 
. Uv*  Cheltenham  Gold  Cup 
ih  support  for  Maamur, 
ined  by  Tim  Forster. 

I ill's  report  backing  for 
tamur.  who  is  without  an 
ling  s*i  far  this  season,  and 
vp  cm  »h«.'  gelding  from  40-1 

ivi. 

Vi  jam  ti  r.  a grey  by  Robel- 
io.  won  three  of  his  four 
tnpirted  starts  last  season 
rim-2  his  campaign  with  vic- 
■v  m the  Ritz  Club  Chase  at 
lelienhnm.  where  he  beat 
lyuided  Missile  (giving 
Ihi  bv  seven  lengths,  stay- 
• on  strongly  over  the  trip 
three  miles  and  a furlong, 
fhat  w:i*  a particularly 
ml  performance  as  Maamur 
is  mlb  out  of  the  handicap 
tl  there  Is  no  doubt  he  was  a 
;t  improving  horse  at  the 
d or  Inst  season.  He  had  pre- 
msiv  won  the  Forbra  Gold 
ip  at  Ludlow  under  List 
Forster,  well  known  for  his 
fetv  first  approach,  has 
Liwn  typical  patience  this 
ison  in  not  wanting  lo  risk 
inmur  an  the  firm  ground, 
fhis  is  always  the  lime  of 
ar  when  the  search  for  a 
rfy  outsider  in  the  Gold 
ip  hots  up  and  David  Nich- 


EResults 


MV/ELL 

i,  ANONYM,  J Br.imhin 
OUm  Ledger  (5— 21,  Si  See  DcitR 
r-4  F.ii  H.qh  Cromniirt  11  ran.  1.  R 
«,s!7ci-*  tre  x wsj.ci  io.c  «. 
41  w CTOM  CSF.EMAS 
m 31):  1.  FRESH  FRUIT  DAILY, 
<kill-moi»  1*5— 2,  Hmr  D*N 
4_H.  a.  Temper  (12-11  6-4  law 
: i"  fan  >7  2X.  IP 

rv"  xi k.  t:  TJ.  sum.  ii.eo 


olson's  Banjo  has  been  a per- 
sistent whisper  although, 
once  again,  he  has  not  yet 
been  seen  on  the  track. 

In  fact.  Banjo  bas  not  been 
out  for  nearly  two  seasons  — 
his  latest  effort  being  at  A in- 
tree in  April  1995  when  he 
won  the  Mumm  Mildinay 
Novices'  Chase,  having  previ- 
ously tailed  in  the  Sun  Alli- 
ance Chase  at  Cheltenham. 

In  those  days  he  was 
trained  by  Martin  Pipe.  The 
switch  of  stables  coming 
when  owner  Darren  Mercer 
took  his  horses  away  from  the 
Wellington  wizard  last 
summer. 

The  freeze-up  has  racing 
firmly  in  its  grip  and  with 
Sandown's  fixture  this  Satur- 
day looking  increasingly 
likely  to  fall  victim.  Channel  4 
has  announced  that  they  will 
cover  four  races  from  Ling- 
field's  all-weather  meeting. 

One  man  who  has  not  been 
too  sorry  to  see  jumping  grind 
to  a halt  is  Jim  Culloty,  last 
season’s  champion  amateur 
grounded  since  October  with 
a broken  ankle. 

Culloty.  who  turned  profes- 
sional at  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  hopes  to  be  back  by 
the  end  of  the  month  and  is 
undergoing  treatment  at 
Lilies  hall. 

Chris  Broad,  his  agent,  ex- 
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,7-2  tel;  a,  lUc— I Lovar  (11-11.3,  ■» 
( ID— 1)  9 ran  17.  L |M 


plained:  "Jim  had  to  have  his 
ankle  pinned  and  as  a result 
has  suffered  muscle  wastage 
but  he's  at  Llllesball  having  it 
built  up  again.  He'll  soon 
start  riding  out  again  and 
should  be  race-riding  by  the 
end  of  the  month." 

Frankie  Dettori  is  currently 
wowing  the  punters  in  South 
Africa  and  landed  a double 
yesterday  at  Turffontein  on 
Desert  Axe  (10-1)  and  Tele- 
graph (8-5). 

Dettori  scored  on  his  first 
ride  in  South  Africa  last  Sat- 
urday and  followed  with  an- 
other success  in  Durban  on 
Monday  night. 

Later  this  week  he  will  ride 
South  Africa's  Dubai  World 
Cup  hope  London  News  at 
Kenilworth  Park.  Cape  Town. 

At  Lingfleld  this  afternoon. 
Reg  Ake hurst  seems  to  have 
found  the  right  opening  for 
flandra  (1,50)  in  the  Bad 
Penny  Maiden  Stakes. 

The  course  and  distance 
winner  Sharp  Imp  (2.50) 
looks  value  in  the  Too  Many 
Cooks  Handicap,  while  Gay 
Kelleway’s  recent  winner  Yet 
Again  (3.50)  can  defy  an  81b 
penalty  in  the  concluding 
Rolling  Stone  Handicap. 

Punters  who  braved  the  ele- 
ments at  Southwell  yesterday 
were  poorly  rewarded  with 
six  of  the  seven  market  lead- 
ers off  target  However,  John 
Bramhill  had  plenty  to  smile 
about,  riding  a 118-1  double 
on  Anonym  and  Ballard  Lady 
to  take  his  score  to  14  with 
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JACKFOTI  Noi  non.  M0,*K^9  carrtod  to- 
ward to  UngflmduxMy 


Dettori . . . two  winners 

four  of  them  coming  during 
the  last  week. 

Bramhill,  24,  who  is  appren- 
ticed to  David  Nicholls, 
gained  the  opening  honours 
for  his  boss  on  Anonym,  who 
stayed  on  too  strongly  for  El- 
ton Ledger  and  Sea  Devil  in 
division  one  of  the  Resolution 
Claiming  Stakes.  "John  rides 
this  horse  well/'  said  Nl- 
cholls.  “He  has  got  bags  of 
ability  when  he  chooses  to 
use  it  And  at  least  he  has 
made  me  leading  trainer  or 
1997  for  half  an  hour." 

Bramhill  followed  up  with  a 
power-packed  finish  on  Bal- 
lard Lady  In  the  East  Mid- 
lands Electricity  (Lincoln) 
Fillies'  Handicap  to  win  by  a 


‘1  am  just  glad  to  get  off  the 
13-winner  mark,”  said  the 
rider  as  he  unsaddled  Ballard 
Lady,  who  was  a ninth  win- 
ner trained  by  John  Wain- 
wright  for  owner,  Penny 
Wake  from  Oakham. 

“I  have  won  five  races  with 
Mnjal  and  have  now  won  four 
with  this  filly,  and  this  is  the 
first  time  Penny  has  been 
here  when  she  bas  hod  a win- 
nersaid  WainwrighL 


Lingf ield  all-weather  Flat  card  with  guide  to  the  form 
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PREMIERSHIP  SOCCER 


Manchester  United  0,  Aston  Villa  0 


Spirited  Villa  put  brake  on  United 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


m STON  VILLA  arrived 
at  Old  Trafford  last 
night  with  the  mean- 
defensive  record 
in  the  Premiership  and  al- 
though Manchester  United 
had  three  clear  scoring 
chances  in  the  first  half  It  was 
easy  to  see  why.  As  a result  of 
their  stubbornness,  with  this 
goal-less  draw  United  missed 
the  chance  to  dose  to  within 
two  points  of  the  leaders  Liv- 
erpool and,  indeed,  dropped 
to  third  place  behind  Arsenal. 

Alex  Ferguson,  the  United 
manager,  rates  Villa  as  a fine 
mixture  of  youth  and  experi- 
ence with  "athleticism  run- 
ning througout  the  side.” 

It  was  not  only  in  defence, 
however,  that  Villa  im- 
pressed. They  were  always 
prepared  to  carry  the  ball  into 
United's  half  and  there  was 
never  any  danger  of  Peter 
Schmelchel  suffering  from 
frostbite  on  a bitterly  cold 
night. 

Giggs,  Johnson  and  Can- 
tona will  aQ  have  been  disap- 
pointed not  to  have  given 
United  the  lead.  AH  three 
wasted  inviting  chances,  but 
this  was  no  one-sided  contest 
Villa,  with  Yorke  and  Milo- 
sevic constant  threats,  were 
always  prepared  to  carry  the 
fight  to  United  and  carved  out 
a number  of  chances  and  had 
legitimate  claims  for  a penal- 
ty when  Keane  brought  down 
Milosevic  in  the  area. 

It  was  Villa  who  fired  the 
opening  salvo.  Giggs  gave 
away  a free-kick  on  the  left 
and  when  the  ball  came  out  to 
Townsend  the  Villa  captain's 
left-foot  drive  from  the  edge  of 
the  area  was  not  that  fer  over. 

But  United  should  have 
taken  the  lead  In  the  fourth 
minute.  Keane,  with  a typi- 
cally determined  tackle, 
robbed  Staunton  and  set  Can- 
tona free  on  the  right.  His 
cross  was  perfect  but  Giggs, 
who  might  even  have  thought 
about  heading  the  ball,  tried 
to  rip  out  the  roof  of  the  net 
with  his  left  foot  and  sliced  a 
gilt-edged  chance  wide. 

Milosevic  then  made  claims 
for  a penalty  and  soon  after- 
wards a snap-shot  from 
Taylor  had  Schmeichel 
scrambling  anxiously  across 
to  shovel  the  ball  wide.  An- 
other chance  fell  to  Draper 
but  in  his  anxiety  to  end  a 
personal  goal  drought  of  15 


Guilty  Giggs . . . the  United  wide  player  wastes  a fine  early  chance  as  Aston  Villa's  goalkeeper  Bosnich  stretches  in  anticipation  at  Old  Trafford 


months  he  got  himself  offside 
when  he  might  with  profit 
have  left  the  ball  to  Yorke. 

Giggs  did  his  utmost  to 
make  amends  for  that  early 
miss  and  a glorious  piece  of 
work  — which  started  in  his 
own  half  when  he  robbed  Mi- 
losevic — might  have  ended 
with  Cantona  scoring  but  the 
Frenchman's  shot  was  weak. 

Before  that  Johnsen  had 


risen  , superbly  to  Beckham’s 
free-kick  from  the  left  but 
then  headed  the  ball  straight 
into  the  arms  of  Bosnich. 
That  chance  came  after  Nel- 
son deliberately  handled  and 
was  cautioned. 

Taylor's  name  then  went 
into  David  Elleray*s  book  for 
a crass  piece  of  obstruction 
on  Irwin  and  just  before  half, 
time  there  was  a nasty  mo- 


ment when  Beckham  canght 
Milosevic  late.  Milosevic 
reacted  angrily  and  might 
have  been  guilty  erf  spitting  at 
the  United  player.  In  any 
event,  both  players  were 
booked.  _ 

After  the  break  both  teams 
struggled  to  find  the  attacking 
edge  that  had  made  for  an  ex- 
citing first  period  despite  the 
lackof  goals. 


Gary  Neville  became  die 
fifth  player  to  be  booked  for  a 
challenge  that  taft  Yorke  in  a 
heap  and.  to  need  of  treatment 
to  the  54th  minute. 

Villa  almost  -Snatrhad  the 
lead  when  Yorke  laid  the  ball 
into  the  path  of  Milosevic  and 
he  hit  a shot  that  took  a mas- 
sive deflection  off  Johnsen 
and _ flew' wide  .with  Schmei- 
cheTdiviiig  the  wrong  way. ' 


The  frustrated  United  fens 
soon  began  to  call  fbr  the  in- 
troduction of  Cole,  with 
Solskjaer  unable  to  make  a 
telling  impact  on  Villa's  five- 
man  defence. 

And  Ferguson,  responded 
with  22  minutes  remain  tog, 
bringing  on  the  £7  million 
striker,  for  the  fading 
NdrwegLan.  V 

Bfeep  into  idjuryfime  Beck- 
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ham  fired  over  the  bar  from 
the  edge  of  the  area  after 
being  set  np  by  Cantona.  So 
for  die  second  successive,  sea- 
son VHla  left  Old  Trafford 
with  a goal-less  draw. 

Elnctirttr  UnHith  ScflmalchoJ;  G 
NovWb.  Irwtn,  May.  Cantona.  Butt 
fSchola«,0OmlM.  BocUwro.  Okras.  Kune. 
Jolmcn.  Sotokfoar  (Cota.  88). 

AatM  HUM  Bosnich;  Nelson.  Wright, 
BUo0ti,  StmmtoivTltar.  Townsend.  TOytor. 
Draper.  Mflasovtc.  YOriML  . . 
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Everton  0,  Blackburn  Rovers  2 


Rovers  winning  away,  Everton  fading  away 


bm  Ross 


THE  official  team  sheet 
had  Sven  Goran  Eriks- 
son listed  as  the  Black- 
burn Rovers  manager.  It 
could  be  six  months  or  so  be- 
fore the  Swede  relinquishes 
control  at  Sampdoria  and 
swaps  fashionable  Genoa  for 
homely  Lancashire,  but  even 
so  he  will  be  smiling  today. 

On  a night  that  was  to  em- 
phasise the  rapid  recent  de- 
cline of  Everton,  Blackburn 
seized  their  First  away  win  In 
the  league  this  season.  Easy  it 
was,  too. 

"That  was  probably  the 
best  we  have  played  away 
from  home  this  season,"  said 
Blackburn’s  caretaker  man- 
ager Tony  Parkes.  "We  just 
didn't  give  Everton  a sniff.” 

It  was  a result  sufficient  to 
move  them  out  of  the  Pre- 
miership's bottom  three,  and 


a performance  competent 
enough  to  suggest  that  alto- 
gether happier,  more  fulfill- 
ing times  lie  ahead  fbr  the 
1994-95  champions. 

Everton?  A third  consecu- 
tive defeat  drove  deeper  the 
wedge  between  supporters 
and  team.  Mid-table  anonym- 
ity beckons  and  a season  that 
once  held  so  much  promise 
will  be  reduced  to  rubble 
should  Swindon  Town  tri- 
umph in  Sunday's  third- 
round  FA  Cup  tie 

They  left  1996  to  a 
crescendo  of  cat-calls  last  Sat- 
urday after  a team  pared  to 
the  bone  by  injuries  had  been 
felled,  emphatically  so,  by 
Wimbledon.  The  calendar 
changed  yesterday  but  pre- 
cious little  else  had. 

Everton  were  again  missing 
five  players  who  would  nor- 
mally expect  to  play.  But,  as 
their  detractors  will  tell  you, 
they  were  still  able  to  field 
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nine  full  internationals. 

In  truth,  some  of  Everton’s 
football  was  lovely  but  at  the 
crucial  points  when  it  really 
mattered  they  continued  to 
make  the  simple  appear  diffi- 
cult. It  is  an  unfortunate 
habit  and  one  which  is  fast 
eroding  an  obvious  potential. 

Early  to  the  game,  the  Mer- 
seysiders  thundered  forward 
marvellously,  enveloping  the 
Blackburn  defence. 

But  that  all  came  to  nothing 
and  they  were  to  be  undone 
just  18  minutes  in,  by  a goal  of 
breathtaking  precision.  It 
came  from  the  left  Rovers 
having  established  that  Marc 
Hottiger  was  the  weak  link  in 
Everton’s  makeshift  defence. 
They  were  to  spend,  the  eve- 
ning hugging  that  touchline. 

Lars  Bohinen  laid  the  ball 
off  to  Graeme  Le  Saux  who 
clipped  it  forward  to  the  pe- 
rimeter of  Everton’s  penalty 
area.  Kevin  GaHacher  rose  to 
flick  it  on,  one  quick  touch 
by  Chris  Sutton  and  Tim 
Sherwood  slipped  a low  shot 
past  Neville  Southall. 

On  a playing  surface  that 
did  nothing  to  encourage  or 


accommodate  artistry,  the 
goal  was  a positive  delight 
As  the  groans  of  discontent 
began  to  provide  a somewhat 
ugly  backdrop,  Everton 
sought  redemption  but  signif- 
icantly, through  effort  rather 
than  guile.  Their  better  mo- 
ments were  always  undone  by 
wayward  or  over-ambitious 
passes.  It  was  almost  painful 
to  watch. 


Sherwood . . . opening  goal 


-rs 


Sensing  their  opponents’ 
unease.  Rovers  promptly 
sought  to  extend  rather  than 
defend  their  advantage.  The 
surprise  was  that  it  took  them 
so  long  to  so  do. 

Thirteen  minutes  of  the 
first  half  remained  when  the 
Everton  back  line  was  split 
wide  open  for  a second  time. 
Again  it  was  a sweet  almost 
effortless  goal.  Again  it  was 
made  to  look  alarmingly 
simple. 

Galiacher,  fed  by  Sherwood, 
dipped  the  ball  into  the  path 
of  Sutton  who  made  the  most 
of  poor  marking  to  stew  a low 
shot  of  no  great  power  past 
Southall  and  fo  off  the  post. 

Thereafter,  When  not  as 
silent  as  a tomb,  Goodlson 
Park’s  lowest  crowd,  of  the 
season  — 30,427  — snarled 
their  disapproval.  Impatient 
are  those  who  having  been 
promised  a feast  are  forced  to 
dine  out  on  crutobs. 
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n*W—  G Boritar  (Surrey). 


Lee  arrives  to  lever  Bolton  five 
points  clear  of  the  First  pack 
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BOLTON  enjoyed  a warm 
glow  as  they,  extended 
their  lead  in  the  First  Div- 
ision to  five  points  while 
most  of  their  promotion 
rivals  were  frozen  out.  of 
the  New  Year’s  Day  action. 

But  Bolton  were  kept  at 
bay  for  64  minutes  and 
needed  their  ‘‘super-sub” 
David  Lee  to  overcome 
Bradford  at  Bnmden  Paris. 

The  winger  had  been  on 
only  five  minutes  when, 
with  his  first  touch,  he  sent 
a shot  beyond  Mark 
Schwarzer. 

Lee  crossed  for  Scott  Sel- 
lars to  head  home  simply 
six  minutes  from  time  but 
Chris  Waddle's  promptings. 

not  uttwip  it  an  easy 
second  half  fbr  Bolton.  It 
was  no  surprise  when  Brad- 
ford’s substitute  Carl  Shutt 
headed  in  a Richard  Xiburd 
cross  after  87  minutes. 

Norwich  moved  into  sixth 
place  after  their  £450,000 
defender  Jackson  struck 
the  only  goal  in  the  78th 
minute  against  Portsmouth 
at  Carrow  Road.  The  for- 
mer Everton  man  exploited 
a miskick  by  Simpson  to 
score'  his  first  goal  tn  his 
third  game  since  moving. 
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Stake’s  challenge  faltered 
with  a 2r-l  defeat  at  Hud- 
dersfield, where  the  visi- 
tors’ goalkeeper  Prudhoe. 
who  kicked  into  his  own 
net  at  the  McAlpine  Sta- 
dium last  season,  let  Ed- 
wards’s shot  slip  past  him 
fbr  the  64th-minute  winner. 

At  The  Hawthorns,  two 
superb  goals  from  Tran- 
mere’s  player-manager  Al- 
dridge. brought  his  team 
their  first  win  in  six  games. 

Tranmere  also  owed 
much  to  their,  defender  Hig- 
gins, who  took  over  in  goal 
after  33  minutes  Cram  the 
injured  Coyne. 

Burgess  struck  after  four 
minutes  for  the  home  side. 
Aldridge  equalised  with  a 
first-time  shot  (16)  before 
delivering  the  winner  with 
an  angled  drive  (84). 

Jim.  Duffy  suffered  a 
dreadful  start  to  his  man- 
agement of  Hibernian,  who 
crashed  4-0'  St  home  to 
Hearts  in  the  ■ Edinburgh 
derby. 

- Two  goals  from  Hamilton 
and  further  strikes  by 
Robertson  and  Cameron 
gave  Hearts'  their . biggest 
Premier  Division  win  over 
their  rivals. 
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SOCCER,  racing,  rugby 
union  and  rugby  league 
all  suffered  at  the  hands 
Of  the  holiday  period's  arctic 
weather  yesterday.  It  was  soc- 
cer’s most  disrupted  New 
Year’s  Day  for  half  a century  . 

And  so  great  was  the  chill 
factor  that  even  Cardiff  Aims, 
park's  undersoil  heating 
could  not  save  the  day’s  top 
rugby  union  match  In  Wales. 

Only  one  of  the  New  Year 
Day’s  seven  race  meetings 
survived,  thanks  to  the  all- 
weather  track  at  South wriL 
The  meetings  at  Catterick, 
Cheltenham,  Exeter,  Leices- 
ter, Uttnxeter  and  Windsor 
were  all  called  off  and  al- 
ready two  erf  today’s  three 
meetings  have  been  frozen 
out.  Ayr  and  Market  Rasen 
are  off  taking  the  total  of 
abandonments  to  33  since 
pnvtng  Day.  Racing  will  go 
ahead  on  Lingfield’s  all- 
weather  track. 

Two  Irish  meetings  at 
Fairyhouse  and  Tramore 
were  abandoned  yesterday 
wwrt  today's  card  at  Punches- 
town  is  another  victim  of  the 


Three  Premiership  and  27 
Nationwide  League  games  in 
England  were  postponed, 
while  10  matches  were  called 
off  in  Scotland. 

English  soccer's  biggest  ca- 
sualty yesterday  was  the  Pre- 
miership encounter  between 
Southampton  and  third- 
placed  Wimbledon  at  The 
DelL 

The  weather  put  paid  to 
Frank  Clark's  first  match  as 
Manchester  City  manager 
against  Birmingham  at  St  An- 
drews. Birmingham  had 
hoped  the  hot-air  balloon  cov- 
ering the  St  Andrews  pitch 
would  preserve  the  First  Div- 
ision fixture. 

Birmingham’s  owner  David 
Sullivan  complained:  "This 
has  been  a nightmare  period 
fbr  us  and  I would  say  the  two 
home  games  being  called  off 
have  probably  cost  us  around 
£150,000.  The  games  re- 
arranged in  midweek  win 
have  smaller  gates  and  less 
sponsorship,  and  you  have  to 
take  into  account  things  like 
no  shop-takings  and  wasted 
match  programmes. 

"To  have  one  game  called 
off  is  bad  enough,  but  this  is  a 
horrible,  horrible  situation 
and  wifi  leave  us  taring  a 
massive  fixture  pile-up." 

Birmingham  are  the  only 
Nationwide  League  club  not 
to  have  played  a match  dur- 
ing the- holiday  programme. 
The  Boxing  Day  game  at  Old- 
ham was  called  off  and  the 
home  game  with  Tranmere 
last  Sunday  met  the  same 
fate,  costing  Birmingham 
£60,000  in  tele  vision  revenue. 

The  second  leg  of  rugby 
league’s  Norweb  Challenge 
between  St  Helens  and  Wigan 
at  Knowsley  Road  was  called 
off  for  crowd  safety  reasons. 

David  Howes,  the  St  Helens 
chief  executive,  said:  "The 
pitch  was  cleared  of  snow  by 
volunteers,  but  unfortunately 
several  of  our  entrances  are 
on  a slope.  When  the  snow 
was  cleared,  they  were  frozen 
underneath,  which  could 
have  been  lethal  for  specta- 
tors. We  postponed  the  match 
purely  for  ground  safety 
reasons." 

Earlier,  two  friendlies. 
Dewsbury  v Batley  and 
Keighley  v Huddersfield, 
were  rearranged  for  Sunday. 

Meanwhile,  the  United 
States  Eagles'  first  game  of 
their  four-match  tour  against 
Emerging  Wales  was  aban- 
doned two  minutes  before 
tick-off  because  of  a frosty 
Cardiff  pitch.  The  Eagles  will 
now  start  their  tour  against 
Neath  on  Saturday,  weather 
permitting. 
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PREMIERSHIP  SOCCER 


Push  me,  poll  you . . . Ian  Wright  (left)  found  Bryan  Robson  as  competitive  as  ever  when  Middlesbrough's  player-manager  turned  out  for  the  first  time  in  13  months  tom  jenkins 


Arsenal  2,  Middlesbrough  0 


Hartson  off  after  Wright  milestone 


Richard  Williams  on  dramatic  exits  by  two  Arsenal  strikers,  the 
star  with  a double-century  and  his  understudy  with  a big  mouth 


Newcastle  United  3,  Leeds  United  0 

Shearer’s 
stock  rises 

as  unit 
price  falls 

Lawrenson’s  greatest 
achievement  will  be  the  eradi- 


ON  THE  eve  of  a 
three-match  suspen- 
sion, Ian  Wright 
scored  his  200th 
league  goal  and  moved  ever 
closer  to  Arsenal's  all-time 
scoring  record.  “The  symbol  of 
a big  career,”Arsene  Wenger 
called  It  But  than  the  Arsenal 
manager  was  forced  to  watch 
as  Wright's  designated  under- 
study, John  Hartson,  got  him- 
self sent  off  in  the  last  two 
minutes,  earning  a suspension 
of  his  own  which,  starting  In 
two  weeks'  time,  win  test  the 
dub’s  goalscoring  resources. 

Hartson  had  entered  the 
game  in  the  6Sth  minute, 
replacing  Dennis  Bergkamp. 
the  scorer  of  a sublime  open- 
ing goal,  who  has  only 
recently  returned  from  injury 
and  will  be  expected  to  bear 
the  weight  up  front  in 


Wrighfs  absence.  After  almost 
scoring  twice;  with  a Ear-post 
header  to  Paul  Merson’slnng 
cross  in  his  first  minute  oh  the 
Add  and  then  seven  minutes 
from  time  with  a cross-shot 
which  ran  just  wide  of  foe- for 
post,  Hartson  then  indulged  in 
a bout  of  extraordinarily  sui- 
cidal behaviour. 

Hie  contest  was  all  over 
when  he  was  booked  for  a foul 
on  Bryan  Robson,  who  was 
making  his  first  Premiership 
start  since  December  1995. 
Ctoariy  displeased,  Hartson  fot- 
lowed  the  referee  Mike  Reed 
back  to  the  centre  circle. 
Within  seconds  a boot  of  ver- 
bal abuse  persuaded  Reedtogo 
straight  fir  his  red  card. 

This  was  Arsenal's  fourth 
sending-off  in  eight  matches, 
following  the  dismissals  of 
Steve  Bould  at  Liverpool, 


I Tony  Adams  at  Newcastle 
j «nd  Ian  Wright  at  Notting- 
I ham  Forest  “Maybe  it  was  a 
bad  decision  to  send  Hartson 
an,”  Wenger  half-jok- 

ingjy,  “but  1 had  no  choice  be- 
cause Bergkamp  had  tired 
hamstrings  wanted  r to 
come  off  at  half-time,  ni  talk 
to  Hartson  about  it  Some  red 
cards  are  understandable,  but 
it's  always  stupid  to  speak  to 
the  referee  like  that” 

In  fact  Wright  himself  was 
rathe:  lucky  to  be  still  car  the 
pitch  to  see  Hartson's  depar- 
ture. With  eight  minutes  to  go 
he  tangled  with  Craig  Hlgnett 
and,  while  lying  on  his  back, 
aimed  a boot  at  the  departing 
Middlesbrough  player.  The 

referee  gave  him  the  benefit 
of  the  possibility  that  the  kick 
was  simply  a vain  gesture  of 
frustration.  but  it  revealed 


yet  again  the  apparently  un- 
controllable volatility  of  a 
player  whose  goal  yesterday 
took  him  to  167  in  all  competi- 
tions for  Arsenal,  12  away 
from  beating  Cliff  Bastin’s 
dub  record. 

Robson,  looking  at  a crip- 
pling injury  bsfT  had  finally 
mcrwimhad  to  fhfr  wrtneattea  of 

his  backroom  staff  and  put 
hhnarif  an  the  twain  sheet  for 
his  731st  match,  Uptpg  up  in 
the  sweeper  position  between 
Steve  Vickers  and  Neil  Cox. 

His  presence  was  immedi- 
ately apparent  in  a shrewd  in- 
terception of  Wight's  return 
hall  to  Meraoo,  but  he  could  do 
nothing  when  Bergkamp 
opened  fee  scoring  after  14 
minutes.  Martin  Keown’s  long 
ball  to  Wright  was  met  by  foe 
head  of  Vickers,  whose  weak 
half-clearance  broke  off  the 
nhapM-iyfrig  pair  of  Emerson 
and  Patrick  Vieira  to  Berg- 
kamp,  the  Dutchman  vdfleylng 
the  hall  inside  the  right-hand 
post  with  instant  precisian. 


Middlesbrough  pulled, 
themselves  together  and  more 
or  less  matched  Arsenal  for 
the  remainder  of  the  first 
halt  But  with  only  seconds 
left  to  the  break.  Wright’s 
double-century  arrived  by 
courtesy  of  a disastrous  piece 
of  defending-  When  MIkkel 
Beck,  playing  out  of  position 
at  left  wing-back,  jumped  to 
meet  Merson’s  long  cross 
ahead  of  Ray  Parlour,  he 
could  only  direct  a spectacu- 
larly Inept  clearance  across 
the  goalmouth  to  Wright  who 
flipped  it  home. 

Hard  though  Merson,  Vieira 
and  Remi  Garde  worked  in  the 
Arsenal  midfield,  Wenger  was 
aware  of  the  team’s  lade  of  cre- 
ative thrust,  a defect  empha- 
sised by  Bergkamp's  depar- 
ture. Middlesbrough  were 
even  less  convincing,  lacking 
any  real  co-ordination  between 
their  expensive  imports,  but 
they  might  have  frightened 
Arsenal  when  Ravanelli  went 
down  under  a challenge  in  tiie 


area  with  10  minutes  to  go, 
only  to  sidefoot  the  penalty 
himself  against  Lukin's  tar. 
“That  would  have  given  us  a 
bit  of  a lift,”  said  Robson,  who 
made  a point  of  defending  his 
foreign  players.  “Their  deter- 
mination and  character  was 
very  good  today.” 

The  old  warrior  was  also  res- 
ponsible for  a piece  of  pure 
nostalgia  when  he  dialle^cd 
Garde  in  foe  centre  circle  for  a 
ball  marginally  in  the  Arsenal 
player’s  favour,  a split-second 
later  the  neat  little  Frenchman 
was  lying  in  a crumpled  heap 
while  Robson,  momentarily 
forgetting  his  sciatica,  steamed 
on  into  enemy  territory.  Three 
-minutes  later  Garde  was  wfth- 
drawn,  rubbing  a damaged 
fhigb  muscle  and  ruled  out  for 
a fortnight 

Jtmaafc  LuUa;  Wlnt&burn,  Vieira,  BoukL 
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RUchaM  Walker 


ONE  million  pounds 
and  falling.  With  his 
16th  and  lTfe  goals 
since  his  £15  million 
world-record  transfer  in 
August,  Alan  Shearer's  unit 
cost  continues  to  drop. 

It  does  every  time  he  hits 
the  back  of  the  net  in  a black 
and  white  shirt  of  course,  but 
after  yesterday  the  per-goal 
figure  required  only  six  dig- 
its. By  the  end  ofhis  four-year 
contract  we  will  not  be  talk- 
ing pennies  but  It  might  just 
about  fit  into  an  envelope. 

The  barrier  dearly  posed 
no  psychological  problem  for 
this  most  hard-headed  of  indi- 
viduals. If  he  keeps  it  up,  and 
there  is  no  Indication  that  he 
will  not.  Sir  John  Hall,  Kevin 
Keegan  and  the  fens  may 
start  to  call  Shearer  a 
bargain. 

What  Keegan  actuaUy 
called  his  striker  was:  “World 
class;  the  best  in  the  world  at 
what  he  does  and  that’s  why 
we  paid  £15  million  for  him.” 
Few  could  argue.  After  his 
stunning  opener  an  Saturday, 
Shearer  got  tack  Into  the 
groove  after  only  four  min- 
utes here  and  provided  us 

grtth  a rfasslnfini^h 

When  Ferdinand  rose  above 
Wetherafl  to  nod  on  aBeards- 
ley  corner,  the  danger  to  Mar- 
tyn’s  goal  looked  Tninhrml 
However,  the  ball  fell  for  the 
right  boot  of  Shearer,  16  yards 
out  and  his  volley  was  imme- 
diately in  the  back  of  the  net 
But  if  people  took  that  as 
the  signal  to  expect  a deluge, 
similar  to  the  Tottenham 
game,  they  were  wrong.  Not 
until  foe  last  15  minutes  did 
Newcastle  regain  the  hungry 
swagger  of  earlier. 

Leeds  might  even  have  ex- 
ploited Newcastle’s  inconsis- 
tency had  Rush  not  squan- 
dered three  scoring  chanrpg 
in  the  space  of  seven  second- 
half  minutes.  He  headed  foe 
first  straight  at  EQslop,  when 
unmarked  six  yards  out  He 
headed  a second  into  the  back 
of  Watson  and  then  stalled  a 
fraction  before  striking  a shot 
from  a Deane  flick-on.  The  de- 
lay allowed  Albert  to  slide  in 
a decisive  foot  and  block  the 
shot 

And  that  was  that  for 
Leeds,  and  for  Rush  who  was 
promptly  replaced.  Albert 
owed  his  teammates  a big 
tackle  as,  in  the  previous  min- 
ute, it  had  been  his  reckless 
lunge  that  gave  Deane  the 
space  to  cross  to  Rush.  Mark 


cation  of  such  lapses;  Peacock 
had  his  nervy  moments,  too. 

Compensation  for  the 
Geordie  hordes,  though, 
comes  with  the  knowledge 
that  when  Newcastle  dick 
they  are,  in  George  Graham’s 
words,  "irresistible.”  Having 
been  lulled  into  a game  of  nar- 
rowing ambition  — partly 
self-inflicted  because  of  a lack 
of  width  caused  by  Gillespie’s 
omission  — it  took  a moment 
of  perceived  injustice  to  spark 
a re-ignition. 

A quarter  of  an  hour 
remained  when  Ferdinand 
glanced  on  a long  pass  from 
Watson.  Shearer  latched  on  to 
it  and.  one-on-one  with  Mar- 
tyn, rounded  the  goalkeeper. 
There  followed  a collision  on 
the  edge  of  the  box;  Shearer 
crumpled  but  to  his  and 
everybody  else’s  amazement 
referee  Paul  Danson  waved 
play  on. 

Beresford  complained  so 
much  that  he  was  hooked  but 
the  incident  at  least  roused 
the  stadium  which,  hitherto, 
had  been  as  quiet  as  the  fell- 
ing snow.  Just  over  a minute 
later,  from  another  Beardsley 
comer,  Ferdinand  again 
headed  down  for  Shearer  to 
swoop.  With  his  back  to  goal 
Shearer  swivelled  and  shot 
but  the  ball  needed  a deflec- 
tion off  Palmer's  heel  before 
spinning  over  the  prostrate 
Martyn. 

Ten  minutes  later  Lee 
twisted  and  turned  and  sent 
in  a cross  that  Ferdinand 
barged  into  the  net  for  a car- 
bon copy  of  his  second  goal 
last  Saturday. 

Ferdinand  now  has  14  this 
season  and,  given  the  number 
of  rhan«>B  supplied  by  his 
forehead,  he  is  essential  to 
Newcastle’s  progress.  But  for 
every  chanm  he  takes,  an- 
other one,  two  or  three  are 
squandered  and  he  should, 
rather  than  could,  have  had  a 
hat-trick  yesterday. 

Shearer  might  also  have 
been  celebrating  three  but  he 
was  prevented  by  an  excellent 
sliding  challenge  from  Weth- 
erall in  the  last  minute.  Nev- 
ertheless, Newcastle  had  got 
their  money's  worth  from 
him  again  and,  with  10  goals 
and  six  points  in  five  days, 
Newcastle’s  overdue  Christ- 
mas has  arrived  at  last 

MawnMflli  Hblop;  Watson.  BttTMtoftL, 
Peacock.  Albert.  Batty.  Lae.  Clark. 
Beardsley.  Shearer.  Ferdinand. 

Usds:  Martyn:  Kelly  (Gray.  63m In), 
□ofigo.  Watharail.  Radetoe.  Beasley. 
Jactoon.  Palmer,  Bowysr.  Deane.  Rush 
[Wallace.  76). 


M Rem)  [Birmingham). 


West  Ham  United  0,  Nottingham  Forest  1 

Hogmanay  horror  lets  Forest  stumble  off  the  bottom 


Hattna  P Danson  [Leicester). 

Bums  frantic 
for  composure 


Jeremy  Alexander 

THE  referee  reduced 
half-time  to  10  minutes 
to  beat  the  freeze:  he 
would  have  done  well  to 
reduce  the  match  to  that 
too.  The  pitch  played  well; 
the  teams  played  rubbish. 

That  is  perhaps  unkind  to 
Forest,  starting  at  the  foot 
of  the  table  but  ending 
above  Southampton.  Once 
they  had  scored  a sketchy 
goal,  gifted  by  a muddle  in 
West  Ham’s  defence  seven 
minutes  before  half-time, 
they  were  content  simply  to 
avoid  doing  anything  that 


might  rouse  their  oppo- 
nents from  torpor.  They 
succeeded  in  turning  New 
Year  bubbles  Into  boos  as 
they  took  their  tally  under 
Stuart  Pearce  to  seven 
points  from  four  games. 

Before  the  goal  Forest 
had  been  just  as  awful,  un- 
able to  string  three  passes 
together.  The  level  had 
been  set  from  the  kick-ofL 
Pearce  to  Campbell,  the 
ball  rebounded  10  yards 
from  his  knee  and  Woan 
turned  the  incompetence 
into  skill  with  a long  shot. 
It  was  Campbell’s  best  pass 
and  he  was  replaced  be- 
yond the  hour. 


By  then  he  had  unwit- 
tingly become  Forest's 
hero.  Just  after  bis  header 
to  Woan’s  corner  had  been 
cleared  off  the  line  by 
Hughes,  Campbell  stum- 
bled upon  a goal.  Cooper’s 
through-hall  was  more  a 
clearance  than  a thrust. 
Rieper  Called  to  usher  it 
back  to  Miklosko  and 
Campbell  got  enough  of  a 
touch  to  keep  it  going  be- 
yond the  goalkeeper  into 
the  net.  It  was  the  sort  of 
goal  that  might  have  kept 
Frank  Clark  at  Forest. 

Harry  Redknapp,  West 
Ham’s  manager,  was 
reduced  to  head  shaking 


and  hand  wringing.  "We 
give  a goal  away  you 
wouldn’t  see  on  a Sunday 
morning,”  he  said,  “and 
then  everyone  gets  edgier 
and  edgier.”  And  they  were 
edgy  enough  already. 

The  most  challenging  mo- 
ment came  at  the  toss.  For 
many  it  was  a woolly-glove 
day;  for  Pearce  and  Dicks  U 
was  a short-sleeve  one. 
They  shook  hands  as  if 
squaring  up  for  an  arm- 
wrestling contest.  There- 
after Pearce,  bristling  with 
leadership,  won  all  the 
submissions. 

Dicks  has  often  been  what 
the  Prime  Minister  would 


can  “foe  British  grit  in  West 
Ham’s  European  oyster:  not 
pretty  but  pretty  effective”. 
Yesterday,  though,  he  was 
as  fragile  and  erratic  as  the 
Continentals:  all  languid 
touches  and  woefel  passes. 
Redknapp  was  driven  to 
praising  his  substitute, 
Jones:  “He’s  honest,  he 
runs,  he  works  hard  and  he 
might  nick  one.” 

Pearce  said  adder  Forest’s 
last  match:  “I  write  down 
the  team  I think  Is  best  and 
endup  with  10  scattered  all 
over  the  living-room  floor.” 
He  played  three  of  them 
yesterday.  Blatherwlck 
twisted  an  ankle  on  the 


Coventry  2,  Sunderland  2 

Dublin  uses  his  head  and  then  loses  it 


Pater  WMta 


Dion  Dublin  must 
have  thought  he  had 
made  the  perfect  start 
to  1997  when  he  rose  majesti- 
cally to  head  home  his  fourth 
goal  in  as  many 
only  10  minutes  at  Hlghfleld 
Road  yesterday. 

But  half  an  hour  later  Dub- 
lin’s New  Year  turned  sour  as 
he  was  sent  off  for  a needless 
and  irresponsible  offence 
against  Michael  Bridges. 
Controversy  surrounded 


the  Hfwntewd  for  although  it 

appeared  that  the  18-year-old 
reacted  first  after  the  pair  had 

tangled  near  the  touchline, 
Sunderland's  teenage  striker 
was  shown  only  the  yellow 
cardbyMrPdll. 

The  Coventry  manager  Gor- 
don Strachan  said  after- 
wards: “1  didn’t  actually  see 
what  happened,  [but]  I think 
if  this  Incident  had  taken 
place  SO  years  ago,  the  referee 
would  simply  have  told  the 
two  players--  to  behave 
themselves."  ■ . 

Coventry  were  looking  to 


better  a record  that  has  stood 
for  27  years  by  securing  a 
fifth  successive  league  vic- 
tory. But  after  the  pitch  had 
been  declared  playable  it  was 
Sunderland  who  began  more 
positively. 

Their  direct  approach  was 
well  suited  to  the  conditions. 
’T  knew  it  was  no  good  trying 
to  play  through  midfield.”  ex- 
plained their  manager  Peter 
Reid.  "We  had  to  get  the  tall 
forward  as  quickly  as 

possible.” 

His  tactics  paid  off  after 
only  six  minutes  when  David 


Kelly's  centre  from  the  right 
touchline  was  cleverly 
knn^iitpd  hark  by  John  Mnflin 
— making  his  first  Premier- 
ship start  — into  the  path  of 
Bridges,  who  finished  with  a 
clinical  right-footed  volley. 

Within  four  minutes  Coven- 
try were  level  when  Gary 
McAllister  overcame  the 
treacherous  conditions  out 

wide  to  put  over  a comer  with 

only  one  step.  It  was  delivered 
perfectly  to  Dublin  who  beat 
Lionel  Perez. with  a strong 
header. 

Sunderland’s  lead  was 


restored  eight  minutes  later 
when  Muffin,  who  appeared 
to  be  going  nowhere, . was 
tripped  in  the  area  by  Liam 
Dafeh.  Steve  Agnew  stepped 
forward  to  coinvert  the  penal- 
ty. According  to  Strachan 
that  decision  angered  Dalsh. 
firing  him  up  to  atone  with 
the  28th  minute  equaliser. 

Again  McAllister  was  the 
provider,  the  Rwifiawd  mid- 
fielder’s free-kick  from  the 
right  finding  the  on- rushing 
Dalsh,  whose  power  in  the  air 
left  defenders  and  goalkeeper 

halplwy. 


Tennis 


Henman  set  for  rapid  rise  in  the  rankings  afterwin  at  the  double  in  Doha 


Tim  HENMAN  underused 
his  growing  authority  by 
racing  into  foe  quarter-finals 
of  foe  Qatar  Open  in  Doha 
vesterday,  sweeping  aside 
Egypt's  Tamer  H sawy  6-3, 
£2.  the  world  No.  149  who 
took  a set  off  fo®  Briton  when 
they  last  met. 


The  British  No.  1 now  plays 
Sweden's  fifth-seeded  Magnus 
Gustafesan,  whom  he  beat  at 
Wimbledon,  in  foe  last  eight 
The  Swede  beat  Slovakia's 
Draninffc  Hrbaty  6-2,  £-€»  6-4 
in  the  second  round. 

Henman,  who  defeated  the 
Egyptian  6-7,  6-2.  6-2  in  a 


dead  Davis  Cup  rubber  on 
Wimbledon  grass  last'Septem- 
ber,  needed  just  SI  minutes  to 
take  the  first  set  and  was  even 
more  impressive  in  the 
second.  The  result  means  the 
22-year-old  wftl  improve  his 
present  world  ranking  cf  2ft. 

South  Africa,  meanwhile, 


scored  a bizarre  2-1  round- 
robin  victory  over  Switzer- 
land in  the  HOpman  Cup  in 
Perth  yesterday,  despite  fell- 
ing to  win  a set 
Marc  Rosset  looking  well 
set  for  a straightsets  victory 
over  Wayne.  Ferreira  that 
would  have  sealed  victory  for 


the  Swiss,  suffered  a tack  in- 
jury after  colliding  with  a 
taffgirl  and  was  forced  to 
withdraw.  South  African  took 
the  mixed  doubles  by  forfeit 
after  Rossers  Injury1  foiled  to 
respond  to  treatment;  Mar- 
tina Hingis  had  earlier  given 
Switzerland  a l-o  lead. 


kerb  round  the  pitch,  forc- 
ing a change  from  three 
centre-backs  to  4-4-2  and 
then,  when  Campbell  was 

replaced,  4-5-1- 
They  grew  in  comfort. 
Cooper  and  Chettle  secure, 
Phillips  sound  in  front  of 
them,  Clough  bolding  the 
ball,  Haaland  supporting, 
Saunders  chasing.  West 
Ham  hardly  played.  Forest 
will  seldom  have  it  easier. 

Wn«  Kami  Mlldoako;  Bowon  [Potts. 
28mln),  Rlapar,  Blllc,  Dicks,  Hughs*. 
Bishop  (Luncnni.  80),  WUIamson.  Nawall 
[Jonas,  a*).  Porttrto,  Radudolu. 
MuMlaslini  Fomts  Croaalay:  Lytlla. 
Cooper,  Cheue.  Blathemtok  (PMUlpa.  IB). 
Psara.  woan.  Haaland.  Clough.  Campbell 
(GeironQI,  Saundtua. 

HeNraai  P Durkin  (Doreet). 
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Dublin . . . mixed  afternoon 


Coveptryi  Ogrbovtc;  Shaw,  Dam  DuMM. 
TaMar.  William*.  Richardson.  McAUIsier. 
SaiakQ,  wnolan  (Borrows,  ozmini, 

HudcartM. 

m itirtaaitt  Perec  Hall.  KubicM.  Ora. 
HaMDe.  Bracawan,  Agnew.  Mullln.  Gray. 
Bridges.  Kaity. 

Batanaat  6 Pod  (Time). 


Patrick  Glenn  on 
what  Celtic  need  to 
show  ibrox  tonight 

CELTIC’S  failure  to  win 
any  of  the  past  eight 
Old  Firm  matches 
makes  a nonsense  of  the  cli- 
che that  “form  goes  out  the 
window”  when  they  face  up  to 
Rangers. 

In  feet  fixed-odds  punters 
have  come  to  regard  the 
matches  as  prime  for  a bet 
For  despite  Rangers*  superi- 
ority, not  just  in  foe  recent 
clashes  but  as  champions  in 
the  past  eight  seasons,  they 
are  invariably  offered  at  a 
relatively  generous  price.  The 
feet  is  that  while  the  inten- 
sity of  foe  occasion  dimin- 
ishes the  gap  between  the 
sides,  the  team  with  the  better 

credentials  stiff  tends  to  win. 

Rangers  have  already  won 
the  two  previous  meetings 
this  season — they  were  a lit- 
tle fortunate  in  the  first 

and  it  is  against  that  back- 
ground that  Celtic’s  prospects 
in  tonight’s  visit  to  Ibrox  for 
the  traditional  New  Year  con- 
frontation have  to  be  seen. 

The  Parkhead  side  have  not 
won  the  fixture  since  1988,  the 

year  they  went  on  to  complete 

the  league  and  Scottish  Cup 
double.  But  their  supporters 
may  have  more  cause  for  opti- 
mism in  that  some  Important 
players  are  available  again. 


Paul  McStay  and  Phil 
O’Donnell,  after  months  of 
recuperation  from  injury, 
have  been  restored  to  a mid- 
field that  has  not  fizzed  as  it 
did  last  season,  while  an 
attack  which  is  likely  to  in- 
clude Di  Canio  and  Cadete 
carries  menace  enough  to 
worry  any  opposition. 

But  it  is  in  defence  that 
Celtic  are  most  vulnerable, 
especially  to  foe  Inventive- 
ness of  Laudrup  and  Gas- 
coigne. There  are  times  when 
Celtic’s  defenders  appear  to 
be  ignoring  each  other,  leav- 
ing great  avenues  down 
which  opposing  forwards  can 
rush  unchallenged. 

It  will  he  a more  fraught  oc- 
casion for  the  visitors,  who 
are  11  points  behind  with  two 
matches  in  hand.  Defeat  will 
assuredly  end  their  hopes  of 
denying  Rangers  a ninth 
successive  title. 

“The  most  important  thing 
In  this  match,  as  in  life,  is 
composure,”  said  Celtic's 
manager  Tommy  Bums,  who 
could  also  have  Andreas 
Thom  back  in  mlrtfirfd  and 
Jackie  McNamara  at  right- 
back  after  recent  injuries. 

Burns’s  counterpart  Walter 
Smith  has  a foil  squad  to 
choose  from  apart  from  the 
long-term  casualties  McCall 
and  Durie.  ‘ 'We've  won  the 
first  two  meetings,”  said 
Smith,  "but  I believe  this  will 
be  the  most  important  this 
season.  Any  winner  will  take 
a huge  lift  from  the  game.” 


The  frequency  with  which  this  mantra 
gets  repeated  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  intelligence,  let  alone  actual  girth, 
of  die  woman  who  repeats  it. 

“I’ve  got  to  stop  eating  so  much” 
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Premiership: 

Chelsea  1 , Liverpool  0 


Liverpool 
caught 
cold  by 
Di  Matteo 


David  Lacey 


CHELSEA  caught  Liv- 
erpool day-dreaming 
at  Stamford  Bridge 
yesterday  and  by  the 
time  the  Premiership  leaders 
woke  up  to  the  possibility  of 
defeat  it  was  staring  them  in 
the  face.  For  once,  in  fact  Liv- 
erpool were  stared  down  and 
lost  away  from  home  for  the 
first  time  in  two  months,  hav- 
ing been  beaten  3-4  at  Black- 
bum  early  in  November. 

In  the  end  Roberto  Dl  Mat- 
tea's  swift.  Incisive  exploita- 
tion of  a mistake  by  Thomas 
towards  the  end  of  the  first 
half  proved  sufficient  to  bring 
Chelsea  the  victory  their  hard- 
working, thoughtful  perfor- 
mance merited.  If  the  5-1  rout 
Chelsea  suffered  at  Anfield  in 
September,  their  first  defeat 
under  Ruud  Gullit's  manage- 
ment had  marked  tile  start  of 
an  autumn  slump,  tHtu  win 
confirmed  the  strength  of 
their  midwinter  revival. 

Chelsea  have  Won  three  of 
their  four  holiday  games  and 
drawn  the  other.  But  for  their 
inability  to  hold  a 2-0  lead 
against  Sheffield  Wednesday 
last  Saturday  Gullit  would 
have  enjoyed  the  perfect 
Christmas  and  New  Year. 

Yet  to  the  last  yesterday 
Stamford  Bridge  feared  that 
Chelsea's  generous  habits  at 
home,  where  they  had  not 
kept  the  opposition  out  since 
August,  would  come  to  Liver- 
pool’s rescue.  Right  up  to  the 
ringing  seconds,  when  a shot 
from  Collymore  was  blocked 
by  Fetrescu  before  it  could 


reach  Grodas,  hearts  were  In 
mouths  on  and  off  the  ffrlri- 

The  Liverpool  manager  Roy 
Evans  thought  his  team  de- 
served to  get  something  from 
the  match  and  there  were  mo- 
ments when  the  vision  of 
Barnes  promised  them  at  least 
a point  But  Fowler,  who  has 
been  suffering  from  a awiciA  in- 
jury, still  did  not  look  fuDy 
match-fit  and  when  he  has 
problems  so  do  UverpooL 

Fowler’s  early  riaiwm  for  a 
penalty,  after  felling  over  Gro- 
das's  riiatiangp  appeared 
The  striker  later  drew  a 
double  save  from  the  Chelsea 
goalkeeper,  but  the  last-min- 
ute caution  Fowler  received 
for  raising  a foot  to  the  Norwe- 
gian  summed  up  his 
frustration. 

For  all  their  precise  passing 
patterns,  this  was  one  of  Liv- 
erpool's less  perceptive  perfor- 
mances. Too  often  McMana- 
man  took  tile  haT]  into  cul-de- 
sacs  when  it  was  not  being 
ferried  back  and  forth  in  areas 
which  were  never  going  to  do 

Chpla»a  Tnnrii  harm. 

For  both  sides,  the  turning- 
point  came  shortly  past  the 
half-hour  when  Ruddock 
began  to  rub  a strained  ham- 
string. He  soon  gave  .way  to 
Matteo  and  the  middle  of  the 
Liverpool  defence  had  lost  its 
beef;  Chelsea,  of  course,  stffl 
had  LeboeuL  back  as  sweeper 
with  Gullit  putting  hhn»ir  on 
the  bench. 

Never  one  to  pass  up  an  op- 
portunity, Hughes  began  to 
turn  Matteo  with  an  alacrity 
which  he  had  found  well-nigh 
Impossible  against  Ruddock. 
As  a consequence,  a Chelsea 


from  the 


Frank  Keating 


SI 


Frozen  ont . . . Liverpool's  Stan  Collymore  mlreeti  an  opportunity  at  Stamford  Bridge  yesterday  photograph:  frank  baron 


attnrfc  which  ~h»d  been  suffer- 
ing from  the  did  problem  of 
not  getting  men  forward 
quickly  enough  in  any  sort  of 
numbers,  began  to  prosper. 


Altar  39  minutes 
gathered  a long  pass  from  Le- 
boeut;  swung  past  Matteo  and 
would  probably  have  scared 
but  for  James’s  alertness  in 
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coming  cffhla  line  to  block  the 
Welshman's  shot  Two  min- 
utes later  another  shot  from 
TTnghwH  went  just  wide,  but 
that  was  to  prove  the  extent  of 
Liverpool’s  salvation- 

In  the  43rd  mfnnte  Matteo, 
again  coming  under  pressure 
from  Hughes,  slipped  the  ban 
short  to  Thomas,  whereas 
Ruddock  might  simply  have 
hoofed  it  dear  with  half-time 
so  close.  Ndt  that  Matteo  could 
be  blamed  for  what  happened 
next  as  Thomas,  head  down 
and  blinkered,  tried  to  play 
the  ball  square  to  his  right  Di 
Matteo,  making  a smooth  in- 
terception. coolly  slid  the  ball 
past  the  advancing  James. 

Fetrescu  should  have  put 
the  game  beyond  Liverpool's 
reach  at  the  start  of  the  second 
half  hut  shot  into  the  side-net- 
ting after  Burley’s  quick  free- 
kick  bad  found  foe  Romanian 


haring  past  Babb  car  the  right. 
With  a qnarter-of-an-hour 


Lloyd  accuses 
players  as 
England  lose 
to  Zimbabwe 


ENGLAND’S  cricket 

coach  David  Lloyd  yes- 
terday issued  a danmtng 
verdict  an  Ms  players  after 
they  became  the  first  aide 
ever  to  lose  a one-day  series 
to  Zimbabwe. 

Lloyd  said  England  had 
not  been  “up”  for  yester- 
day’s rain-affected  game  in 
Harare  which  they  lost  by 
five  runs  to  go  two-down  in 
the  three-match  series. 

"I  think  they  were  up  for 
tt  more  than  our  players. 
That’s  a hard  thing  to  say — 
but  I’ve  Just  said  it. 

“Will  I get  that  message 
across?  Don’t  you  worry 
about  tt.  Today’s  result  was 
very  disappointing,  and  tt 

is  always  hard  to  take  when 
you  lose. 

“But  what  disappoints 
me  most  is  that  we  show  no 
consistency.  Concentration 
Is  a Mg  key  to  achieving 
consistency.  We  must  learn 
to  concentrate  for  every 
ball  — that’s  far  600  deliv- 
eries in  one-day  matches 
like  these.  We  must  team 
not  tos witch  off.” 

The  result  represented  a 
farther  disappointment  for 
England's  captain  Miebagi 
Atherton,  who  scored  25 
after  dropping  himself 
down  the  order  to  five.  His 
decision  was  criticised  by 
the  former  England 
Bob  Willis  who  said:  “Ath- 
erton should  come  in  as 
opener  or  he  should  not 
play.  It  Is.  becoming  an  ent 
barrassment  to  England.*’ 
Tomorrow  sees  the  <b»«i 
game  In  the  series. 


remaining,  Zola  and  Wise, 
who  had  replaced  Minto,  set 
up  TTngbpg  for  a shot  which 
James  tamed  on  to  the  bar. 

Chelsea  were  in  growing 
need  of  a second  goal  at  that 
point  Such  was  the  growing 
Influence  of  Zola,  Di  Matteo 
and  Barley  that  their  narrow 
lead  had  begun  to  look  safe. 
But  in  the  67th  minute  Evans 
decided  that  if  he  bad  lost  beef 
at  the  back  he  might  as  well 
add  Berger  up  front  The 
Chech's  first  touch  sent  Colly- 
more through,  bat  only  to 
miss  the  target 

That  was  generally  the  tale 
of  Liverpool's  New  Year’s 
Day.  For  Anfield,  1997  can 
only  get  better. 

Ch ■!■■■!  OrotfUK  DuMrry,  Ltboeut, 
Clarte.  Pvtraacu.  Burley.  D<  Matteo. 
Nawton,  Minto  (Wtaa.  finite).  Zola, 
Hugftn. 

LWrrpBB*  JaiTMK  Wrtj fit  (Boyar,  63], 
RudOocfc  (Matteo.  34),  Babb.  McAtear. 
Thornaa,  Barnaa.  Bjornabya. 
McManaman.  Cadymora,  Fbwfar. 

S uxtsa  (Barcwtafl- 


OCGER managers 
who  bellyache  about 
having  to  play  too 

many  matches  over 

the  midwinter  holiday  should 
remember  the  late  Tommy 
Lawtom  Players  could 
"guest”  for  various  clubs  dur- 
ing the  wartime  years  and 

Christmas  Day  1940  found 
Tom  in  the  communal  bath  at 
Goodison  Park  after  ensuring 
Bverton’s  victory  over  Liver- 
pool that  morning. 

A Tranmere  official  poked 
his  head  round  the  dressing- 
room  door.  "We’re  a man 
short  to  play  Crewe  this  after- 
noon.”  he  announced.  "Any 
chance  you’d  like  a game. 
Tom?” 

“Aye,  lad,  ITL  help  out,”  said 
Lawton.  He  dried  himself 
dressed,  went  straight  over  to 
Prenton  Park— and  scored 
both  goals  in  Tranmere's  2-2 

draw. 

Lawton  did  not  live  to  greet 
1997.  Nor  did  Ray  Lind  wall 
The  Australian  fast  bowler,  at 
74,  was  three  years  younger 
than  file  centre-forward  of  all- 
round grandeur.  I suppose 
these  two  sportsmen  were 
1996’s  two  genuine  copper-bot- 
tomed greats  to  toss  their  kit 
into  the  celestial  laundry  skip 
and  take  their  place  in  the  all- 
time  pantheon. 

Other  tops  of  their  particu- 
lar trees  to  ride  into  the  sunset 
forever  were  thecyclist  Beryl 
Burton  and  showjumper  Pal 
Smythe.  So  too  the  embodi- 
ment aTLiverpool  FC,  Bob 
Paisley . and  Rente  Lacoste. 
tennis  musketeer  and 
ahlrtmaker. 

As  ever  and  alas,  it  was  an- 
other scythingly  busy  year  for 
tiie  reaper.  Often  he  leaves  be- 
hind some  questions.  Would, 
for  instance.  Jack  Robertson 
have  been  lauded  up  there 
with  cricket's  immortals  bad 
he  not  been  a self-effacing  and 
meticulously  skflflil  county 
opening  batsman  whose 
career  exactly  spanned  those 
ofHutton  and  Washbrook? 

Nobody  batted  an  eyelid 
when  he  scored  2^00  runs  for 
Middlesex  in  1947 — averag- 
ing 65  and  including  11  centu- 
ries— because  of  the  even 
more  awesome  deeds  ofhis 
county  confreres  Edrich  and 
Compton  that  summer. 

Don  Kenyon  was  another 
run-greedy  opening  stalwart 
of  the  provincial  paddocks 
who  last  year  answered  the 


hooded  umpire’s  index  finger, 
as  did  his  favourite  Worcester 
shire  bowler  of  the  equally 
bonny  plum-red  cheeks,  Len 
Cold  wen. 

These  years  that  cruel 
scythe  slashes  with  particular 
abandon  at  the  unsung  and 
small-print  back-page  gods  of 
boyhood,  now  immortal  only 

to  cigarette-card  collections  of 

those  of  a certain  age. 

T4i»  Tommy  Mitchell,  last 
survivor  of  the  Bodyline  tour, 
or  Norman  Oldfield,  “one-Test 

wonder”  (agg- 99  M two  in- 

nings)  at  The  Oval  in  August 
1939 before  the  rude  interrup- 
tion of  seven  years.  Another 
one-Test  clubman,  the  leftie 
tweaker  Sam  Cook,  bas  fin- 
ished for  ever  his  post-tea 
spell.  So  has  Willie  Jones, 
whom  we  used  to  cheer  at  By- 
half  for  Klngsbolm’s  Cherry 
and  Whites  in  midwinter  and 

matily  Jeer  when  he  annually 

took  hundreds  off  us  for  Gla- 
morgan at  Cheltenham  in 

tylrtaiimnipr. 

Another  aU-the-year- 
rounder  of  that  distant  age 
was  the  dashing  blond  Cyril 
Poole  of  Trent  Bridge  In  the 
gold-trimmed  glow  of  summer 
and  riirimgham  or  Wolves  in 
the  coffin-days  of  winter — 
now  coffin  days  for  ever. 

Keith  Boyce,  the  Essex  all- 
rounder  of  genuine  panache 
who  was  only  53  when  he  died. 
God  surely  invented  one-day 
crlcketjust  because  he’d 
made  Boyce.  When  he  bowled 
for  the  West  Indies  .Keith 
would  save  his  fastest  for  his 
county  captain,  England’s 
Keith  Fletcher.  Once,  in  a 
Trinidad  Test,  Boyce  deliv- 
ered an  over  of  searing,  whis- 
ker-shaving bouncers  at 
Fletcher, 

"Anymore,"  muttered 
Fletch  at  the  end  of  it,  "and  111 
officially  complain  about 
intimidation. 1 ’ 

"Intimidation?”  scoffed  a 
smiling  Boyce  in  his  broadest 
Barbadian.  ‘T  served  up  those 
six  slow  long-hops  just  for  you. 
Skip.” 

SUCH  men  played  as  if 
they  would  for  ever, 
boundingly  youthful 
till  kingdom  come. 
Perhaps  that’s  why  some  die 
young.  Paddy  Qlft’s  bone- 
marrow  cancer  wretchedly 
cut  him  down  at  43. 

In  contrast  Boyce's  prede- 
cessor Ray  Smith,  that 
staunch  Essex  swinger  and 
smiter,  was  well  into  his 
Eighties.  He  played  till  he  was 
42.  When  he  did  pack  up  the 
cricket,  in  1956.  his  captain 
Doug  Insole  said  it  was  “only 
because  his  sports-jacket  and 
bowling  trousers  have  fallen 
to  bits”. 

With  a typically  precise  pal- 
indrome, Jack  Robertson 
called  the  house  in  which  he 

lived  and  died  ■StUd.wtidts'. 
Sticky/ wickets?  That’s  life. 
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Guardian  Crossword  No  20,850 

Set  by  Pfodge  ~ 


* The  transcendental  gift  of 
an  exceptional  fleece? 

10  An  instrumentto  inffct  dam- 
age on  the  Arts  Institute  $3) 

11  Graves  received  first-hand 
complaint  (5) 

12  in  the  practice  run.  don't 
tetenand reverse  the  bean® 

13  Afefkjwnotweflmetina 
naceto0nterthecar{9) 

14  Noses  to  shore?  (7) 

16  Caesart  to  be  right  behind 
drive  unR  In  the  kitchen  (7) 

16  High-Church  priests  in  a 
huffat  Herstmonceux?  (7) 

20  Ito  forty  members  h 
charge  ofthe  brotherhood  (7) 

21  A Spaniard  backing  up  into 
a bear  was  shunned  (9) 

23  One  way  to  go  over  the  wall, 
when  back  Bt  in  part  of 
London© 


2»  One  U.S.  technical  college 
backed  a musical  thatis 

taking  off  (9) 

28  Deposrt  the  currency  in 

favourite  scheme  to  make  a 
fast  buck  {4^6} 

Down 


2 Subterranean  scent-source 
where  the  Yellow  River  Is 
rising?  Overruled!  (5-4) 

3 Waits  to  hear  the  paper  (5) 

4 Sources  of  pollsters  lacking 

leader  with  spirits  (7) 

« Conceded  German 
revolutionary  worker 
participation  (7) 

8 No  veterans,  so  crewmen 
mutinied  (9) 

7 Join  fimitiess  Angolan  free- 
dom fighters  with  Initial 
ebullience  (5) 
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8 Love  potion'to  catch  a virus 
for  the  baU  player ...  {4 ,3,6) 

9 . . . who  could  be  an  Inter- 
national slip  etc,  striker  etc 
(13) 

IS  Rower  girl  accepted  half, 
plus  damages  as  a punish- 
ment (9) 

17  Tender  nurse  arranges  last- 
minute  visit  (9) 

19  PwhapsvvinWes  out  Mencken, 
being  ungenerous  (7) 

20  Political  philosophy  to  injure 
a revolutionary  6,000?  (7) 

22  8 drops  in  a smaH  flask  (5) 

23  One i model  from  the 
stationer  to  show  a riser?  (5) 

tomorrow 
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